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POETRY. 


From the London Metropolitan. 
LINES ON POLAND.—sy THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
To be inserted in the new edition of The Pleasures of Hope. 


And have I lived tosee the sword 1n hand 
Uprise again, immortal Polish Land \— , 
Whose flag brings more than chivalry to mind, 
And leaves the tri-colour in shade behind ;— 

A theme for uninspired lips too stfong ; 

That swells my heart beyond the power of song; 
Majestic men, whose deeds have dazzled faith, 
Ah! yet your fate’s suspense arrests ny breath ; 
Whilst, envying bosoms bared to shot and steel, 
I feel the more that fruitlessly I feel. 


Poles! with what indignation I endure 

Th’ half-pitying servile mouths that call you poor; 
Poor! is it England mocks you with her grief, 
That hates, but dares not chide, th’ Imperial Thief? 
France with ber soul beneath a Bourbon’s thrall, 
And Germany that has no soul at all,— 

States, quailing at the giant overgrown, 

Whom dauntless Poland grapples with alone? 

No, ye are rich in fame e’en whilst ye bleed: 
Wecannot aid you—we are poor indeed! 


In Fate’s defiance—in the world’s great eye, 
Poland has won her immortality! 

The Butcher, should he reach her bosom now, 
Could tear not Glory’s garland from her brow ; 
Wreathed, filleted, the victim falls renown’d, 
And all her ashes would be holy ground! 


But turn, my soul, from presages so dark : 

Great Poland’s spirit is a quenchless spark, 

That's fann’d by Heaven to mock the Tyrant’s rage : 
She, like the eagle, will renew her age, 

And fresh heroic plumes of Fame put on,— 
Another Athens after Marathon,— 

Where eloquence shall fulmine, arts refine, 

Bright as her arms that now in battle shine. 
Come—should the heavenly shock my life destroy, 
And shut its flood gates with excess of joy ;— 
Come but the day when Poland's fight 1s won— 
And on my grave-stone shine the morrow’s sun— 
The day that sees Warsaw’s cathedral glow 
With endless ensigns ravish'd from the foe,— 

Her women lifting their fair hands avith thanks, 
Her pious warriors kneeling in the ranks, 

The scutcheon’d walls of high heraldic boast, 

The odorous altars’ elevated host, 

The organ sounding through the aisle’s long glooms, 
The mighty dead seen sculptured o’er their tombs ; 
(John, Europe’s Saviour—Poniatowski’s fair 
Resemblance—Kosciusko’s shall be there ;) 

The taper’d pomp—the hallelujah’s swell, 

Shall o’er the soul’s devotion cast a spell, 

Till visions cross the rapt enthusiast’s glance, 
And all the scene becomes a waking trance. 


Should Fate put far—far off that glorious scene, 
And gulfs of havoc interpose between, 

Imagine not, ye men of every clime, 

Who act, or by your sufferance share the crime— 
Your brother Abel’s blood shall vainly plead 
Against the “ deep damnation’’ of the deed. 
Germans, ye view its horror and disgrace 

With cold phosphoric eyes and phlegm of face. 

Is Allemagne profound in science, lore, 

And minstrel art ?—her shame is but the more 
To doze and dream by governments oppress’d, 
The spirit of a book-worm in each breast. 

Well can ye mouth fair Freedom’s classic line, 
And talk of Constitutions o'er your wine: 

But all your vows to break the tyrant’s yoke 
Expire in Bacchanalian song and smoke: 
Heavens! can no ray of foresight pierce the leads 
And mystic metaphysics of your heads, 

"To show the self same grave, Oppression delves 
For Poland's rights, is yawning for yourselves ? 


See, whilst the Pole, the vanguard aid of France,* 
Has vaulted on his barb and couch’d the lance, 
France turns from her abandon’d friends afresh, 
And soothes the Bear that prowls for patriot flesh ;— 
Buys, ignominious purchase! short repose, 

With dying curses, and the groans of those 

That served, and loved, and put in her their trust. 
Frenchmen! the dead accuse you from the dust !— 
Brows laurell’d—bosoms mark’d with many a scar 
For France—that wore her legion’s noblest star, 
Cast dumb reproaches from the field of death 

On Gallic honour; and this broken faith 

Hath robbed you more of fame--the life of life— 
Than twenty battles lost in glorious strife! 


And what of England—Is she steep'd so low 

In poverty, crest-fall’n, and palsied so, 

That we must sit much wroth, but timorous more, 
With murder knocking at our neighbour’s door 2 
Not murder mask’d and cloak’d, with hidden knife, 
Whose owner owes the gallows life for life ; 

But Public Murder !—that with pomp and gaud, 
And royal scorn of justice, walks abroad - 
To wring more tears and blood than e’er were wrung 
By all the culprits justice ever hung! 

We read the diadem’d assassin’s vaunt, 

And winee, and wish we had not hearts to pant 
With useless indignation—sigh and frown, 

But have not hearts to throw the gauntlet down. 


If but a doubt hung o’er the grounds of fray, 
Or trivial rapine stopp’d the world’s highway; 
Were thie some common strife of states embroil’d; 
Britannia on the spoiler and the spoil’d 

* The fact ought to be universally known, that France is 
at this moment indebted to Poland for not being invaded 
by Russia.—When the Duke Constantine fled from War- 
saw, he left papers behind him proving that the Russians, 
after the Parisian events in July, meant to have march- 
ed towards Paris, if the Polish insurrection had not pre- 
vented them. 
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Might calmly look, and asking time to breathe, 
Still honourably wear her olive wreath: 

But this is darkness combating with light: 
Earth’s adverse principles for empire fight: 
Oppression, that has belted half the globe, 

Far as his knout could reach or dagger probe, 
Holds reeking o’er our brother freemen slain 
That dagger—shakes it at us in disdain ; 

Talks big to freedom’s states of Poland’s thrall, 
And, trampling one, contemns them one and all. 


My country! colours not thy once proud brow 

At this affront ?—Hast thou not fleets enow 
Withglory’s streamer, lofty as the lark, 

Gay fluttering o’er each thunder-bearing bark, 

To warm tl’ insulter’s seas with barb’rous blood, 
And interdict his flag from ocean’s flood ? 

E’en now far off the sea cliff, where I sing, 

I see my country and my patriot King! 

Your ensign glads the deep. Becalm’d and slow 
A War-ship rides ; while Heaven's prismatic bow 
Upris’n behind her on th’ horizon’s base, 

Shines flushing through the tackle, shrouds, and stays, 
And wraps her giant form in one majestic blaze. 
My soul accepts the omen; Fancy’s eye 

Has sometimes a veracious augury: 

The Rainbow types Heaven’s promise to my sight ; 
The Ship Britannia’s interposing might! 

But if there should be none to aid you, Poles, 
Ye'll but to prouder pitch wind up your souls, 
Above example, pity, praise, or blame, 

Tosow and reap a deathless field of Fame. 

Ask aid no more from Nations that forget 

Your championship—old Europe’s mighty debt. 
Though Poland (Lazarus-like) has burst the gloom, 
She rises not a beggar from the tomb: 

.In Fortune’s frown, on Danger’s giddiest brink, 
Despair and Poland’s name must never link. 

All ills have bounds— plague, whirlwind, fire, and flood: 
E’en Power can spill but bounded sums of blood. 
States caring not what Freedom's price may be, 
May late or soon, but must at last, be free ; 

For body-killing tyrants cannot kill 

The public soul—tl’ hereditary will 

That downward as from sire to son it goes, 

By shifting bosoms more intensely glows: 

Its heir-loom is the heart, and slaughter’d men 
Fight fiercer in their orphans o’er again. 

Poland recasts—though rich in heroes old,— 

Her men in more and more heroic mould : 

Her eagle-ensign best among mankind 

Becomes, and types her eagle-strength of mind; 
Her praise upon my faltering lips expires :— 
Resume it, younger bards, and nobler lyres! 


SELECT TALES. 


_ From the Euterpeiad. 
VANDA. 


It may not be unseasonable at the present crisis of 
affairs in Poland, to look back into its heroic annals, 
and bring up long forgotten though well authentica- 
ted facts, to illustrate that fame for deeds of daring, 
which has been justly awarded to a once powerful 
and happy nation. Long before Poland took the 


lute, held only the humble rank of dukes, (a rank by 
the way, not quite so nearly associated with royalty 
now as in those days,) the ducal coronet of Poland 
fell hereditarily upon the head of Vanda, a young 
and beautiful princess; and though her simple title 
of Duchess of Poland might sound small by the side 
of the bundle of royalty unknown by the name of 
Constantine, &e., &c., there was never a male sove- 
reign of Poland, either in her days of prosperity or 
dishonour, in whose breast beat a worthier er more 
heroic heart. 


The renown of her beauty, her wisdom, and her 
power, reached every corner of Europe. ‘The muf- 
Hed chieftians of the north paused in the pursuit of 
the white bear, to meditate upon the means of find- 
ing favour with the beautiful Vanda. The luxuri- 
ous courts even of Italy suffered the flattery of pre- 
sent beauties to give place to the praises of the beauti- 
ful Vanda, The eastern slave dealers, while they offer- 
ed their beauties for sale to any turbaned lump of in- 
dolence who had gold to buy them, could give them 
no higher praise than that they were fair as the Duch- 
ess Vanda; and the grave blue eyes of German princes 
dilated with wonder, when they listened to the trum- 
pet-tongued renown of the unrivalled Vanda. 


Among the bravest and most generous of the Teu- 
tonic princes, was Rithogar. Young, accomplished, 
renowned in war, and able to bring into the field the 
best disciplined army of all Europe, he had reason 
to be proud; and this pride roused in hima deter- 
mination to ask the hand of Vanda in marriage. His 
determinations were no sooner made than tried; and 
an ambassador was forthwith despatched to the court 
of Poland to make the offer. 


Vanda had heard of the fame of Rithogar, and a 
deep and restless spirit had long wrought in her bo- 
som to see this gem of chivalry, and judge by her 
own sight whether the half she had heard were true. 

The ambassador of Rithogar, like the herald of 
some boasting knight, lost no pains to swell and ex- 
aggerate the fame of his royal master, and, to crown 
his skill at embellishment, declared himself author- 
ized, should the suit of his master be rejected, to 


declare war forthwith. Our fair readers will need 


title of kingdom, while its sovereigns, though abso- | 
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no time to decide whether such a mode of courtship 
was likely to please a mind like that of Vanda. 

_ At such a threat, the fire of Polish pride burst 
into a consuming flame. The gray headed guar- 
dians of Vanda’s court would not endure such an in- 
sult to the honour of Poland. The ardent youth 
buckled on their armour, and swore a princess so 
fair as theirs should not be insulted with impunity 
by any sovereign living. Thousands of chieftains, 
not unknown either in the arts of war or love, rallied 
around her standard, and the first intelligence which 
reached Rithogar of the event of his suit, was that 
Vanda was ready to march upon his dominions with 
an overwhelming army; such an army too as made 
even Rithogar, the first in war, turn pale and wish 
for peace. But would he sue for peace? Would 
he bow and make concessions to a scornful woman, 
while all Europe feared his arms? Never! All the 
resentment which slighted love can arouse, forbade 
him. He called for arms, and at the head of his un- 
rivalled troops, rushed to his frontiers, ready to meet 
the invaders even on their own ground. 

The armies came in sight of each other on the 
banks of the Vistula. Here were the well trained 
and stately bands of Rithogar, waiting for the word 
to advance, when the hour should eome, judged most 
propitious by their careful and heroic leader. There 
were the tall ranks of fearless Poles, watching with 
fearless precaution for the advantage which should 
make victory at once easy and complete. Front to 
front and line to line, the wide tented fields of the 
two armies, presented a sight of beauty and gran- 
deur, which was too soon to become a wilderness of 
terror and blood. Man looked forth on his fellow 
man, impatient to waste his blood. It would seem 
that the beauty of the flowery field was hateful in the 
eyes of men, that they should so eagerly pant for 
the hour to deluge it in blood. And what was the 
cause of such angry strife? What mighty object of 
passion could array thousands against thousands, in 
deadly hate—hate which blood alone could assuage? 
That litde fluttering capricious thing,—a woman’s 
heart! Oh, what degenerate beings lovers have be- 
come, if a heart was then worth such sacrifices! 
And if the female heart is not now underrated, how 
melancholy it is to reflect what blood and treasure 
and liberty has been immolated upon its altars, in the 
years of its triumph! How much more melancholy 
the thought that, in the strife we are about to record, 
the heart was won before a blow was struck, and the 
ardour of the chivalrous spirit which presided over 
the armies of Rithogar and Vanda, extinguished for- 
ever the fire they intended to cherish! 

In the dead of the night, while the dreams which 
visited the tents of the two armies, if any slept, were 
darkly shadowed and chilled by visions of the com- 
ing strife, Vanda, by the assistance of her maids pass- 
ed through her own camp, and in the disguise of a 
peasant pretended to bring intelligence from the ene- 
my, penetrated the very presence of Rithogar. She 
had sighed in secret to look upon one with whose 
name an innate feeling, like that of love, had taught 
her to associate all that was manly and worthy 
of her heart. She found him more than her love 
had imagined to her, and her heart sunk before him 
whom she had refused her hand. She did not dis- 
cover herself; but she went from his presence a con- 
quered princess,—not subdued by arms, but by the 
sceptre of all-victorious love. Slowly she measur- 
ed her steps back to her tent, and spent the night in 
resolutions to sue for peace, as soon as the day-light 
should break upon her camp. 

With the approach of dawn, she summoned her 
chieftains to her tent, and apprised them of her de- 
sire for peace. Looks which she liked not passed 
from eye to eye, and too plainly told her that, for 
the first time, her wishes were likely to be disputed 
by her most loyal followers.She entered deeply into 
her arguments to prove the advantages from a peace, 
and an allianee with Rithogar; but very few of her 
council could see any such advantages. ‘The lan- 
guage of entreaty was then used, and still fewer 
would listen. She then put or the stern attitude of 
command, and not one would yield to her wishes! 
They all looked upon her desire for peace, as the 
effect of fear. Why did she not tell them at once 
that the had seen and loved the object of their in- 
dignation? 

With the first light of the sun the sound of the 
trumpet and the clashing of steel told that the armies 
had met. The day began it, and the night ended the 
work of carnage, by the utter overthrow and flight 
of the troops of Rithogar. Never had the shouts 
of ** Victory” a tone so dreadful to the ear of a con- 
queror, as that which Vanda heard, just as the twi- 
light was falling upon the dark Vistula. She left 
her tent, alone, and her brave chieftains sought her 
in vain, to flatter her pride with the history of their 
success. Every tent wassearched. No clue could 
be found to her mysterious departure,—and the 
shouts of victory were silenced by the anxiety for the 
fate of her for whom the victory had been gained. 

Among the broken legions of Lithogar all was si- 


lence and gloom. The few who were left to seek 
out their friends amidst the dead anddying, wander- 
ed slowly and fearfully from spot to spot, where 
the battle had left its heaps of victims, stooping low 
to search fearingly into every face, with the terrible 
hope cs their quest, at every step. Near the 
river, Where the Teutonic life guards had taken their 
last and desperate stand, and where the heaps of 
slain had sent out rivulets of blood which mingled 
with the waters of that beautiful stream, there walk- 
ed alone a female form, graceful as a sylph, and in 
an attire which surpassed in richness all that the sad 
survivers of the conflict had ever before seen. The 
weary but unhurt inquirers for the dead forgot their 
own sorrows in the contemplation of her beautiful 
melancholy. Even the dying opened their 
eyes with wonder, doubting whether their vision 

not already become susceptible of angelic forms. 

Slowly she passed from body to body, or looked 
searchingly into the faces of those who stood upon 
the field of death, on the same gloomy errand witn 
herself, but said not a word. The eyes of all were turn- 
ed upon her,and many forgot the object of their search, 
in their curiosity to know whom the beauteous stran- 
ger sought. At last a shriek burst from her, and 
she pronounced the name Rithogar!”? Where? 
—Where?”—inquired many voices; which were 
only answered by her rushing forward, and falling 
upon the body, which her eye, quicker than all the 
others, had discovered at a glance. 

The body of the unfortunate prince was quickly 
surrounded by his faithful surviving guards; but the 
sight of a body so beauteous, clinging to his stiffen- 
ed and bloody corpse, overwhelmed them with as 
tonishment. Fear of surprise by the victorious 
enemy, at length compelled them to tear her from 
his body; yet she attempted to follow them, uttering 
incessantly the name of Rithogar. Pity moved the 
leader of the remnant of Rithogar’s followers, and 
he halted a moment, to demand her name. At this 
question, a dying Polish chieftain, who had been 
left on [the field, and had just raised his bleeding 
body to gaze in wonder at the strange scene before 
him, groaned aloud,—‘‘It is Vanda, and we have all 
died in vain!” Saying this, he dropped his head, 
and closed his eyes for ever. 

The followers of Rithogar stood like pillars of 
marble, in the speechlessness of wonder and despair. 
No one could speak or move. All eyes were turn- 
ed upon the beauteous cause of all their grief; yet 
none could upbraid a beipg of such angelic bright 
ness. She turned and uttered a maniac laugh. 
‘They heard no more; but swift as a deer she 
darted towards the Vistula, and the next moment the 
waters, in mercy, closed over her sorrows for ever. 
That her story might not be lost; some writers say, 
her name was given to the region long known as 
Vandalia. 


Stephen Storace had a remarkably good head for 
figures. When a boy, his passion for calculation 
was beyond all belief; Michael Kelly says, he has 
been known to multiply four figures by four figures, 
by memory, in three minutes. When young, Kelly 
tells us, Storace was so astonished that fifty guineas 
should be paid for singing a song, that he counted 
the notes in it, and calculated the amount of each at 
4s. 10d. The passion for caleulating the value of 
notes (musical ones) has seized a Parisian dilettante, 
who, according to the Furet de Londres, has been 
fixing the price of every note and rest in certain 
pieces played by Paganini recently, at a concert 
given at the Opera at Paris, which produced him 
16,500 franes. The following is the result:—he 
performed, during the evening, three pieces, each 
occupying five pages of music, of about ninety-one 
bars to the page. The fifteen pages thus contained 
1,365 bars, by which the 16,500 franes are to be 
divided. The quotient will be twelve franes for 
each bar, or the proportions will be as follow:—for 
a semibreve, 12f.;a minim, 6f.; a crotchet, 3f.; « 
quaver, 1f. 50c.; a semiquaver, 15 sous; a demisemi- 
quaver, 74 sous. And, on the other hand, for a min- 
im rest, 6f.; a crotchet rest, 3f.;&c. There would 
still remain out of the 16,500 franes, 420, which is 
exactly the price of such a violin as the Conservatory 
awards asa prizeto its most distinguished pupils. 
All this may be play to Paganini, but destruction to 
less fortunate musicians, for he swallows up all that 
would otherwise be distributed among many. An 
English violinist must work many long laborious 
days and nights before he can scrape together 687/. 
sterling—the sum, it seems, which the lucky Italian 
gets by a single concert! —Harmonicon. 

Mus. Srppons.—The demeanour of Mrs. Siddons 
was rarely divested in private life of the solemnity 
contracted during her histrionic functions, It ig 
said that a Bath shopmaa was frightened into a fit 
by the scrutinizing eye and sepulchral tone with 
which during the purchase of a piece of calieo, she 
once inquired, ‘did you say, sir, this would wash?” 

The only surviving son of Mrs. Siddons went out 
a writer, and is now a judge in India, where he has 
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greatly distinguished himself by his forensic acquire- 
ments. The only daughter, Miss Siddons, a very 
accomplished young lady, was with her mother when 
she died. 

Love muRDER-—A young gentleman and 
lady, residing in England, being violently attached 
to each other, and the relatives refusing to consent 
to their union, they agreed to go abroad and put an 
end to their existence. ‘They arrived at Lisbon, and, 
with loaded pistols pointed at each other’s bosoms, 
they agreed to fire at the same moment. His pistol 
too effect, and laid the young lady dead at his feet, 
but hers missed fire. On his arrival in England, he 
was arrested, tried by a special commission, and was 
hanged at Newgate. 


LITERARY. 


From the New York American. 


Watsa’s Norices or Brazit, 2 vols. ; Carey & 
Lea, Philadelphia.—We mentioned this work some 
two weeks ago, in terms of general commendation, 
without then having room for any extracts from it. 
There is nothing of any particular interest this week 
to interfere with a more detailed notice of this really 
amusing and instructive journal, for such mainly it 
is, and we therefore recur to it. 

English travels and English travellers are not in 
great favour in this country, even when they treat of 
other countries ; for knowing the injustice, prejudice 
and superciliousness with which those of them who 
have visited the United States speak for the most 
part of us, our manners and our institutions, we are 
apt to conclude that they are not more faithful, im- 

artial, or fairminded, with regard to other people’s. 

e must say that the writer of the book before us is 
freer from these faults, not only than his own travel- 
ling countrymen, but than travellers generally ; and 
though the self satisfied spirit of the Englishman is 
abundantly manifested at times, it is never offensive- 
ly or invidiously put forth. Brazil is a country as 
little known to us, as we are to Europe; and it fre- 
quently oecurs to our minds, when annoyed by gross 
instances of the ignorance evinced in matters regard- 
ing us, in even the most enlightened quarters in 
France and England, that we are not better or more 
accurately informed with regard to our own conti- 
nent and the nations who there inhabit. The truth 
is, and it is perhaps a remnant of our colonial state, 
that we live much more in the opinion of Europe 
than of America, and display much more sensitive- 
ness at the judgment passed upon us by the censori- 
ous observers of the old world, than solicitude to de- 
serve and obtain the kindly regard and confidence of 
our neighbours and brethren ot the new. Doubtless 
the better knowledge of, and closer connexion with, 
Europe which we have, contributes somewhat to 
such feelings; and it is therefore one step towards 
bringing these into the right channel where they 
should flow equally for all foreign nations, though 
with some little natural preference for those which, 
like our own, are the recent founders of their liber- 
ties, to spread before the people authentic accounts 
of American States and peoples. 

Of Brazil, asa country of almost illimitable advan- 
tages, in climate, soil and facilities of every sort for 
agriculture, Mr. Walsh speaks in glowing terms.— 

f the Brazilians as a people, mild, affable, and dis- 

osed to profit by the privileges and immunities they 
Sane recently acquired, he speaks not less favourable; 
and throughout, appears disposed to look upon all he 
saw with a commendable spirit of candour. Mr. 
Walsh’s experience as « traveller through Turkey 
had well inured him to hardships and privations, and 
these he had to endure in no mitigated degree in the 
inland tour he made in Brazil. ‘The annexed extract 
will give a notion of some of these :— 


and prepared sheep-skins, with the wool on, to lay 
on our saddles, as a precaution against sciatica, and 
on the 8th of December, 1828, we left Rio at nine in 
the morning. 

‘¢ Our company consisted of two horsemen, and a 


mule containing our luggage, led by a pardo or mu- 
latto. This wasa very extraordinary person; he was 
of a mixed race, one of his parents a negro, and the 
other a native Indian, and he partook of the qualities 
of both. His colour was very dark, with woolly hair, 
but his figure was tall, thin, and erect, and his coun- 
tenance had a certain cast of thought that was evi- 
dently not African; it was at the same time pensive 
and intelligent, His habits were irreclaimably er- 
ratic, and his whole enjoyment consisted in wander- 
ing, Which, as he was a free man, he could indulge 
when he pleased. He wasa native of St. Jose, and 
was always employed by Mr. Milward in bearing 
letters and messages to distant parts, which he did 
with ineredible despatch. On one occasion which 
required speed he was sent off with a letter to Villa 
| Rica, by the sargente mor of the town, and was back 
with an auswer before it was supposed possible he 
could have arrived at the place. He actually travel- 
led on foot over mountains, through woods, and 
across rivers, a distance of 192 miles in 36 hours, and 
| returned without any appearance of fatigue; a speed 
and perseverance that beat Captain Barclay or any 
| English pedestrian all to nothing. He was, more- 
over, a person of strict integrity, with a certain tine- 
ture of romance and sensibility, that greatly inter- 
ested me for this man of the woods, and by an odd 
coincidence he was baptized Patricio, after the old 
saint of Ireland, by the vigario of St. Jose. Mr. Mil- 
ward had brought him to Rio some time before, 
where the confinement of the city, and the dull habits 


of social life, had nearly proved fatal to him, and he 


had got extremely ill. Doctors were consulted and 
medicines procured for him, but he obstinately re- 
fused all physic except bananas and water, to which 
le judiciously confined himself, till he got clear of 
the contagious atmosphere of a town. When we 
first set out he was seized witha fit of trembling and 


debility that alarmed us, but the moment he began to 


| 


‘‘Having seen everything that Rio presented worth | 
noticing, 1 availed myself of an opportunity of vi-- 
siting the interior of the country: Mr. Milward, ful. The late king suffered severely from a cara- 
the superintendent of the mines of St. Jose, was in | patoo. 


Rio, and about to return; and having been apprized 


breathe the air of the woods, and enjoy the free ex- 
ercise of his limbs, he at once recovered his wonted 
strength and activity.” 

Another extract amplifies these difficulties, and 
makes known to us what we certainly agree with the 
Rev. traveller in calling a ‘horrid insect.” The 
close of it is a fair specimen of the traveller’s general 
style of remark: 

‘** Opposite the venda was an open copse, covered 
with brushwood. Here! entered to collect insects, 
which abounded in it; but l was called back, and 
warned of danger. I thought of serpents, and made 
a precipitate retreat, but | found the danger was 
from a smaller, but nearly, as serious a cause.— 
Among the insects of the country is a kind of tick, 
called carapatoo. ‘This is exceedingly venomous; 


it has six hooked and sharp claws, with which it, 


readily clings to any passing object, and it is furnish- 
ed with a proboscis ofa singular structure. It con- 
sists of a peneil of bristles, serrated inwards, form- 


ing a cerebo, or pierced with which it soon pene- | 


trates the flesh of any animal, to which it adheres 


by its claws, and burrows its head in the wound. | 


When eatering, the bristles expand, forming a tri- 
angle, of which the base is inside, so that it opposes 
a resistance to extraction, which it is sometimes 
quite impossible to overcome. If it is suffered to 
remain, it gorges itself with blood, till it becomes 
bloated to an enormous size: if it be extracted for- 
cibly, so as to separate the head, it remains fester- 


ing in the wound, and as it is exceedingly irritating | 
and acrid in its quality, it causes a violent inflam. | 


mation, which degenerates into a foul and danger- 
ous ulcer: frequently the mere puncture produces 
an inflammation by which the glands of the limbs 
absorbing the poison, become swelled and very pain- 


‘¢'Phese horrid insects, which are the plague of 


by Colonel Cunningham of my wish to make a tour | the country, as bad as any of those of Egypt, are 


of the Minas Geraes, he was so good as to propose 
to metoaccompany him. Just before our departure 
I met, at Rio, Mr. Holman, the traveller, who, 
though laboring under a total privation of sight, has 
visited and described so many countries; he had 
just returned from the district I proposed to explore, 
and gave me some useful information as to the mode 
of travelling. He was suffering undera severe inflam- 
mation in his foot, from the bite of an insect, and I 
learned to profit by his experience. 

*¢ Our first care was to provide passports, and his 
Excellency Lord Strangford was so good as to pro- 
cure me a particular letter from the Marquez D’Ar- 
acati, minister of foreign affairs, which 1 found af- 
terwards exempted me from much annoyance. Our 
next care was to provide money, and this was no easy 
task. Rio notes circulated only in the province, and 
nothing but a metallic currency would pass beyond 
it. The gold and silver had all disappeared, no 
money was to be had butcopper. This coinage was 
in large pieces of eighty reis, and was full as incon- 
venient to carry as the iron money of the Spartans: 
even for this we were obliged to pay a discount of 
twelve or fifteen per cent. ; and when we had procur- 
ed as much as was necessary for our expenses on the 
road, our purse weighed three arrobas, nearly one 
ewt., and was a load foramule. I carried a portion 
of it for a short time in a bag fastened to my saddle, 
and the pressure soon raised a large tumor on the 
horse’s dette. As the rainy season had just com- 
menced, we provided ourselves with large cloaks, 


sometimes so abundant, that herds of cattle perish 
by their attacks. ‘They are so tough that they can- 
not be bruised, so vivacious that they cannot be 
drowned, ail so adhesive that they cannot be sepa- 


‘rated; so that it was in vain to place the catile in 


water, or use any other expedient. When I came 
out, one was found on my neck, in the act of per- 
forating the flesh with its proboscis, but it had not 
time, so it was easily extracted. It was about the 
size of alarge bug, with a gray mottled skin, which 
was so coriaceous and leathery, that no bruising 
would kill it, and it escaped. Some others were 
caught in the evening, and they were all destroyed 
by the only method effectually practised—holding 
them on the point of a pin in the flame of a candle. 
**In the evening a Lrazilian gentleman rode up to 
the door. He wasa dark comely man, with a large 
straw hat, tied round with a broad many-coloured 
riband. He wore a jacket of a rich flowered cotton, 
white pantaloons, and fawn-coloured boots, with 
large silver spurs. He was a country squire of the 
neighbourhood, and his mode of living afforded a 
good picture of the Brazilians of his class, in the 
vicinity of the city. He owned a large tract of land, 
and among others, the vunreclaimed thicket, of 
which the carapatoos had taken undisturbed and un- 
divided possession. The rest of his land was equally 
in a state of nature, and lay useless, except that it 
supported a few cows, from which, and a few ne- 
groes, he derived his whole subsistence. The cow’s 


fifteen miles, on the heads of the negroes, who 
returned in the evening with the produce, and 
brought him back each three or four patacs. The 
labour of these journeys was so great, that the blacks 
frequently sunk under it, and died on the road; and 
their master was content to live on the produce of his 
cows, thus disposed of, when he possessed the means 
of raising a large fortune.” 

We were struck with the explanation given in 
the following passage of the various circumstances 
under which crosses are erected on the public roads 
in Catholic countries; for our own impression has 
been derived from partial residence in some of those 
countries, and confirmed by some lines of Lord By- 
ron, that they always denoted murder: 

‘* We now came to a cross, erected by the road- 
side, on the burnt stump of atree, on which was 
laid an offering of fruit and flowers; this was to 
mark where a man had been found murdered.—. 
‘These crosses are very common, and they have been 
mentioned as a proof of the insecurity of the roads, 
and the frequency of murder and robbery commit- 


sion. 


ever cause it may have proceeded, a cross is placed 


_to mark the spot, though the person should have | 


died a natural death, or have been killed by acci- 


| dent or by lightning: and even when a murder is. 


committed, it is seldom perpetrated by a robber, 
| but more frequently arises from the irritabilty of the 
| blacks, or still more frequently of the mulattoes, 
| who accompany the troperos. ‘They all carry large 
knives, with broad blades, terminating in a long 
' sharp point, called facas, as an indispensable instru- 
| ment, fora variety of purposes; but they are the 
| most dangerous and deadly weapons that can be 
j conceived. Near the handle of the blade, is an 
aperture, the shape ofa heart; in a quarrel with each 
| other, they are always prompt to draw this danger- 
| ous weapon, and readily plunge it up tothe figure 
of the heart in their antagonist’s body, on the slight- 
est provocation, Edicts have been issued against 
the use of these knives, but they are still made at 
Birmingham and Sheffield; and I have seen large 
cases of them open at the custom house. It was 


| as L have mentioned, that the man was killed, over 
| whose body the cross we now saw was erected. 


black vultures hovering in the air and floating round 
the mountaiu over a particular spot. When we ar- 
rived at it, we found the earcass of a mule on the 
road, on which they were preying. ‘This is a very 
common occurrence. 
lies down, he often never rises again. ‘he mule- 
teers take off the cancalha, and leave the dying ani- 
'mal to the vultures, whose instinct in ‘* scenting 
| their murky quarry from afar,” is very remarkable. 
Before they have time to consume the body, it be- 
comes very offensive; but no one ever thinks of 
turning it off the road, till its remains are trampled 
}in the mud. The vulture is called by a name which 
signifies scavenger, because it carries away the offal.” 

The feelings displayed in the first part of the next 
extract are highly creditable in themselves and are 
_worthily described. ‘The sequel places in strong 
relief the discomforts which, in such anew and thin- 
‘ly peopled country, the curious traveller must be 
| content to bear with: 
| ** It was Sunday morning, and it struck us that we 
should not pass the day without performing its du- 
ties. We left the road, therefore, and entered a lof- 
ty wood beside it. Here, having found a suitable 
spot in a deep recess, we Knelt down, and like the 
first Christian missionaries inthe New World, offer- 
ed up our devotions in the solemn temple of the 
woods and mountains; and I confess to you [ found 
the usual feelings of piety on such occasions, still 
more exalted by the sublimity of the natural objects 
around us. It is not improbable that the Church of 
England service was never performed in these forests 
of South America before. 

**\WWe now began to ascend the Serra Negra, and 
the woods and mountains about us exhibited a dark 
and Jurid appearance we had not before seen, and 
| growling thunder was heard ata distance. In a short 
/time the whole atmosphere was involved, and the 

lightning burst out in all directions. Nothing was 
| wanting but this explosion to complete the sublimity 
_of the gigantic forests and towering mountains around 
us. Flash succeeded flash, followed by constant 
crashes of thunder, so vivid and loud, that the woods 
seemed in a blaze, and the mountains felt as if shaken 
from underus. ‘The echoes were so extraordinary, 
that the sound seemed to come to our ears as though 
it had issued from all points of the compass. We 
had humbly addressed the Almighty just before, and 
it seemedas if his awful voice was replying to us, 
from every part of the heavens. 

‘* The thunder was succeeded by rain, and we de- 
scended the other side of the mountain, followed by 
a deluge which poured down after us. We passed 
the ranchos of Souza and Donna Anoa; and in the 
evening we arrived at Rio do Peixe, or the River of 
Fish, drenched with wet. Our wish was to have a 
fire; the rain was very chilling, and for the first time 
in Brazil I felt cold; buta fire in the house was a thing 
unknown, nor is there a chimney in the country. As 
the rainy seasons had now decidedly set in, and we 
might look forward to be exposed every day to such 
drenching torrents, without the means of being again 
dried, we resolved to adopt Captain Parry’s plan, to 


wet onesevery morning; and to this precaution [ think 
weare much indebted. Our lodgings were as mis- 
erable as could be well conceived; a wet clay floor 
and ragged walls, open to wind and rain. As the 
place is called Rio do Peixe, we hoped to get some 
fish for supper; but though the river abounded with 
them, no one would take the trouble to catch them. 
We rummaged out a coira to keep us from the dam 

clay; and notwithstanding Mr. Willis’s caution, [ 
made some caxas into hot punch, which I believe was 
not withoutits use. We then lay down, and were 
surrounded by our nocturnal visiters. ‘he rats crept 
up and down the walls, and the bats hovered over us 
with their shadowy wings, but we did not suffer from 


ted on them. But this isa most erroneous conclu- | 
Crosses are often set up to mark a road, or’ 
fulfila pious vow, though no death has occurred; | 
and where adead body has been found, from what- | 


| with a weapon of this kind, and on such an occasion | 


** At some distance from the cross was a flight of | 


When an overloaded mule. 


their attacks. We rode inshoes, and reserved our 
| a to draw on with our leather nighteaps, going to 
|e We set out the next morning in a deluge of 
rain.” 

We could very readily multiply extracts which 
would both inform and amuse our readers, but, in 
_ these cursory notices we must not dwell too long oa 

one book. We therefore conclude with a scene in 
the city of Rio, during Lent: 

‘* ‘The approach of the season of Lent is indicated 
by natural appearances. The - wooded hills about 
Rio are covered with a beautiful flowering shrub, 
in such profusion as to give them a bright and vivid 
purple hue. It is for that reason called Flor de 
Quaresma, (.Melastoma purpurea) or the flower of 
Lent. An appearance equally striking presented 
itself in our streets, which were glowing with green 
and yellow hues, as vivid and general as the purple 
on the hills. This proceeded from vast quantities 
of balls of coloured wax, which filled the shops, and 
large baskets before the doors, of the shape, and 
size of eggs, containing pure or scented water. In 
the Greek church, about this season of the year, 
they sell real eggs, coloured red, called paschal gifts, 
which, the people say, are intended to represent 
the stains of Christ’s blood, and give them as pre- 
sents to their friends to eat. 1 could not, however, 
conceive what the green and yellow eggs were in- 
tended for, till 1 learned by experience in a few 
| days. 

‘** The Brazilians, like all people of a tropical cli- 
mate and constitution, when the moment of enjoy- 
ment comes, deliver themselves up to it with upre- 
strained hilarity. This is indulged particularly 
during the intruso, or jubilee which precedes Lent, 
and the eggs were the principal pastime. The sport 
begins on Quinquagesima Sunday; and continues 
till Ash Wednesday, A friend brought me to pay a 
visit, and the first salutation we received, was a 
shower of green and yellow eggs pelted in our faces, 
by all the fair females in the family. We were then 
invited to the balconies of the windows, and saw all 
those in the street, filled with girls, peeping out and 
watching the approach of some victim. When any 
appeared, he was assailed in all directions, and ran 
off bedewed with water, and his hat and coat cov- 
| ered with green and yellow egg shells. If he stop- 
ped fora moment, when he saw nobody, and took 
| off his hat to remove the wet, some laughing girl, 
_perdue in an upper window, was ready with a basin 
of water, which came down on him in a sheet: if he 
ran to the opposite side to avoid it, he received ano- 
ther; aud if he took the middle of the narow street, 
he probably received both together. 

**Below in the shops, and behind hall doors, 
crowds of men stood with large syringes and gamel- 
las, containing several gallons of water, which they 
ejected in a continued current in his face and bosom, 
| so that by the time he arrived at the end of the street, 
he wasas completely drenched, as if he was dragged 
through the bay. Should he, like Swift’s passen- 
| ger, first ‘fly, invoke the gods, then turning, stop”? 
to scold, he was saluted by clapping of hands and 
shouts of laughter, from a thousand merry faces in 
all the windows round him. The Brazilian girls 
are naturally pensive looking and retiring; but at 
this season they change their character, and their 
gravity and timidity are for three days lost in inex- 
tinguishable merriment. 

«* Sometimes we saw persons thrown down, and 
drenched with water, and pelted with eggs, almost 
to suffocation. Sometimes farinha was added, and 
whole baskets of flour discharged on his wet body, 
till he became all crusted over. This is particularly 
the ease with blacks and mulattoes, who look ex- 
ceedingly grotesque when ornamented in this way. 
The theatre is always open at this season, where the 
sport is also carried on, particularly from the boxes 
into the pit. 

**To such an extent was this system of inundation 
carried, that one of the journals seriously complain- 
ed, that the fountains of water would be exhausted, 
and the inhabitants, by their profuse waste on this 
occasion, would be Jeft without this necessary article 
of life, a circumstance which the dryness of the 
weather just before had rendered not improbable.— 
Strangers, who are now so numerous in Rio, and 
who seem to be principal objeets of attack, do not 
always relish it; so that the intendant of the police 
published an edital, declaring, that as the sport dur- 
ing the intruso had been productive of wounds and 
blows, and was often exercised against the will and 
wishes of the parties, it was strictly prohibited in 
the streets and at the theatre, as a thing not to be 
permitted in a “‘ civilized society.”” Guards, there- 
fore, were placed in all parts of the town; but the 
** soviedade civilizada”’ of Rio paid no respect to 
them, and they also at length joined in the national 
amusement. And, indeed, it was not to be expeet- 


| 


milk was sent every morning to Rio, a distance of 


reserve achange of dry clothes at night and put on 


ed that they would act otherwise, as the emperor 
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himself set the example. He is so fond of it, that 
he played at it the whole of the intruso, with his 
children and friends. 

‘I made several inquiries as to the origin of this 
strange custom, but nobody had the smallest idea. 
As a ceremony connected with a religious observ- 
ance, I imagine bedewing the person with water, 
must have had its origin in some allusion to baptism. 
With the exception of this sport, and the opera, there 
is no other which the Brazilians indulge in during 
the carnival. There were no masques, or any simi- 
lar exhibition.” 

The testimony which Mr. Walsh bears in these 
volumes to the horror, and guilt of slavery, is strong 
and well founded, for it arose from conviction ac- 
quired on the spot, by a mind not predisposed, as he 
himself confesses, to look upon the black man as the 
equal of the white. When he first saw the slaves 
worked like brute beasts in the streets of Rio, and, 
their labour over or intermitted, like them lying down 
to slumber there where they had ceased to toil—he 
was shocked indeed and grieved—but not as at a de- 
gradation of his own race. When subsequently how- 
ever he saw this same animal educated, disciplined, 
respecting himself and respected by others, in the 
character of military officers—of priests of the altar 
—and industrious artizans, he was constrained to 
admit, that man, and not God, had degraded the 
wretched African Slave. Brazil is still in a state of 
revolution, the abdication of the Emperor Pedro, so 
much idolized at first by the Brazilians, so much dis- 
trusted at last, and the succession of an infant Em- 

ror with all the chances of a long minority, can 

ardly lay the foundation of a stable government.— 
Men’s minds are in a ferment, and in this condition 
of things, the immense disparity of numbers between 
the whites and the coloured population, (in the ratio 
of three blacks to one white, there being 2,500,000 
coloured persons, and only 850,000 whites, ) cannot 
be considered without solicitude. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 
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THE CHEROKEES. 

Mr. Editor:—My previous communication was 
confined exclusively to the ground upon which I con- 
sidered ** A Recluse” had based his argument, viz: 
that undeniable claim of the Cherokees, “the right 
of original proprietorship.” To invalidate this claim 
your correspondent had produced an extract from 
Vattel’s Laws of Nations, which I endeavoured to 
show you was by no meansapplicable to the subject. 
In his reply he states, that this extract was written 
with an eye single to the express case of the aborigi- 
nes of this continent, and its settlement by Europeans. 
This fact adds nothing to its applicability. Mr. 
Vattel, like all his countrymen at the time he wrote, 
possessed but a limited knowledge of the actual situa- 
tion of the Indians found on this continent. He con- 
sidered them roving over it like wild beasts, without 
any particular place of abode; when, in fact, they 
were divided into distinct and independent nations, 
each of which claimed the land within their pre- 
seribed and acknowledged boundaries. The posi- 
tion he took was, that the Indians possessed more 
land than they wanted or could make use of, and that 
the Europeans, who were crowded out at home, were 
justifiable in settling colonies upon it. And can this 
authority be brought to entirely extirpate the Chero- 
kees at this time? Have they not relinquished and 
ceded to the United Statesacre after acre of their land, 
until there now remains no more than is barely suffi- 
cient for the actual support of the small remnant of 


this once powerful nation? Shall we deprive them of. 


this support—shall we say they do not ‘‘stand in 
particular need of this land,” and that they make no 
“actual and constant use of it” at this time? Shall 
we drive them from their homes, and deny them the 
privilege of laying their bones near the graves of their 
fathers? —The laws of nations and the laws of God 
forbid it. 

In asserting that the colonies and the Congress of 
the United States have always admitted the justness 
of this claim of the Indians to the lands they occupy, 
it eertainly cannot be understood as *‘ giving to Con- 
gress the sole power of disposing of the Cherokees,” 
or in any manner detracting from their independent 
government. Yet such is the forced inference drawn 
by your correspondent, when I appealed to these de- 
cisions as sufficient alone, at this late day, to settle 
the claim of the Cherokees. 

According to your correspondent, the ground of 
“ original proprietorship constitues but a small item 
in the question between Georgia and the Cherokees 
at this period of its advancement—that the Chero- 
kees and their advocates have never stood by it.” I 
am surprised to hear this, for it evidently appeared 
to me from the perusal of the letters of ‘‘A Re- 


cluse,” as they successively appeared, that the 
author relied principally upon proving this position 
invalid. It was certainly the most original course 
he could have pursued, for the advocates of the state 
of Georgia never having seriously attacked the posi- 
tion, the advocates of the Cherokees were never 
called upon to defend it. 

But your correspondent says, “before the super- 

structure he has raised can be weakened, the right of 
conquest must be exploded, and the blood of thou- 
sands of our fellow citizens must be washed from the 
soil on which it has been spilt.”” When, I would 
ask, have the Cherokees, as a nation, ever been con- 
quered? Why not produce an acknowledgment of 
their submission in proof of the assertion—a relin- 
quishment of their independent goverament? It 
would then be unnecessary to discuss the question of 
original proprietorship. And does it become us, 
who forced ourselves upon their soil, and intruded 
upon the very homes of the Indians, to talk of the 
blood spilt by them in defence of their homes and 
their rights? I will now pass to a brief examination 
of the treaties. 
The Cherokee nation was the ally of Great Bri- 
tain, in her contest with the American colonies. 
After that contest had ceased, the Cherokees still 
continued the war,on their own responsibility, against 
the United States. The latter, tired of war, and 
completely exhausted in all the resources necessary 
for carrying it on, made overtures to the Cherokees 
for peace. The treaty of Hopewell was the result. 
As this treaty was made without any specific instruc- 
tions from the American government, and under the 
old confederation, we will notice it only as a contract 
for peace between the parties, and pass on to the 
treaty of Holsten, made five years afterwards, by the 
express direction of President Washington, and un- 
der the Federal Constitution. This treaty professes 
to be made ‘‘ between the President of the United 
States on the one part, and the chiefs and warriors 
of the Cherokee nation on the other part.” It guaran- 
ties to the ‘* Cherokee nation all the lands not hereby 
ceded.” It stipulates for a mutual exchange of pri- 
soners, and declares, if any ‘* citizen of the United 
States shall settle on any of the Cherokees’ lands, he 
shall forfeit the protection of the United States, and 
the Cherokees may punish him or not, as they 
please.” This treaty is still in force; for in a treaty 
made July, 1817, it is declared, ‘‘ that the treaties 
heretofore made between the Cherokee nation and 
the United States are to continue in full force.” By 
what authority, then, can the eitizens of Georgia 
take possession of lands within the limits of the 
Cherokee nation? 

But your correspondent quates the following pa- 
ragraph, which he declares, will give ‘‘the death 
blow, at once, to the cause of the Cherokees:”— 

‘“‘The United States will, at their own expense, 
extinguish for the state of Georgia, as early as the 
same may be peaceably obtained, on reasonable 
terms, ‘the Indian title to the county of Talasse, Xe. 
and the United States will, in like manner, extin- 
guish the Indian title to all other lands within the 
limits of the state of Georgia,” &c. 

Now this is a mere contract between the United 
States and the state of Georgia, to which the Chero- 
kees are not a party. It is an acknowledgment, how- 
ever, by both the United States and Georgia, that 
the Cherokees possess a title, and that it cannot be 
extinguished without the consent of the United States 
and the Cherokees. Georgia had a claim upon the 
United States, for which she had ldng urged a set- 
tlement. According to the treaties, the Cherokees 
could dispose of their lands to none but the United 
States. The United States, therefore, agree with 
Georgia to. purchase, as early as possible, a certain 
quantity of land from the Cherokees, and (hen trans- 
fer it to Georgia to liquidate her claim. Until the 
United States can extinguish the title of the Chero- 
kees in a peaceable manner, the state of Georgia has 
nothing more to do with the land than the state of 
Pennsylvania. ‘* The United States will extinguish 
for the use of Georgia”—this is certainly no autho- 
rity for Georgia to extinguish for herself. The 
word “extinguish,” when qualified by the words 
‘¢ peaceable manner” and ‘‘ reasonable terms,” con- 
veys the same meaning as purchase or negotiate, It 
is not intended that the United States shall employ 
force to extinguish the title of the Cherokees. The 
United States, in their offers of purchase to the Che- 


rokees, have’ gone beyond what would have been 
considered ‘reasonable terms” when the contract 
with Georgia was made. LioNEL. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LOVE AND FEAR. 


Which of these passions is the stronger, in its in- 
fluence on the human mind, is a question which has 
long served as a subject of ‘wise debate.” The 
history of past ages, and the experience of the pre- 
sent, seem to adjudge the question in favour of the 
latter. In the government of families, not all the 
assistance which nature gives by the bonds which 
her own hands have tied, nor all the endearments 
which devoted care and attention exercised upon us 
while in a state of helpless dependancy have created, 
nor all the caresses of fond parents have been able 
to establish the sole empire of love, even in the bo- 
som of the small family community. The rod of 
correction has to be introduced, fear has to be in- 
stilled into the youthful mind, the brow must 
wrinkle with the frown, and parental love be buried 
at times in the gloom of anger. So, too, in the tem- 
ples of learning—the love of pre-eminence, the love 
of reward, the love of science, of self and of friends, 
are all appealed to in vain. No channel through 
which the ‘* unseen seraph” bears herself, is attrac- 
tive enough for the young votary of Minerva. Not 
all the dreams of glory, nor all the fabled beauties 
of Parnassus’ gilded summit, can allure his youthful 
heart, until it is first trained and moulded to such 
susceptibilities by the ferula and the close hand of 
restriction. In the government of states there were, 
in ancient days, some so fanciful as to suppose, that 
an empire might be founded on the principles of 
love, and that in the fondness which men evinced for 
honour, power, and distinction, there was induce- 
ment enough, when held out in proper view before 
them, to lead them into the paths of obedience and 
rectitude, and to cause them to avoid all those crimes 
to which a state of society renders us constantly lia- 
ble. But experiment soon proved the fallacy of the 
theory, and the experience of all governments has 
been, that fear is the most powerful passion which 
operates upon the human mind, and that in the en- 
forcement of laws and the maintenance of social 
peace and happiness, no honours can influence, no 
love of reward can induce men into a course of sub- 
jection and obedience; but that the exigencies of 
governments have, in different ages, rendered ne- 
cessary the inquisition, the guillotine, the rack, the 
gallows, the cell, or the endurement of hard labour 
and solitary confinement. This is the philosophy of 
all human government. But when we extend our 
views upward, and behold the government of God, 
we see the evidence of omniscience and divinity in 
the government of a community, in the calculation 
of the numbers of which, the myriads that have, and 
do, and will hereafter, inhabit this earth, form but 
one family in a universe of nations. 


‘** Love God, love truth, love virtue, and be happy, 
These were the words first uttered in the ear 

Of every being rational made, and made 

For thought, for word or deed accountable.” 


God alone could form a government based upon the 
holy principles of love, and such is his. Love, pure 
and all divine, abounds in every form and shape. 
Man is asked but to love, and happiness is his. How 
sublime, how grand the contemplation of such bene- 
volence. He who could hurl our rebellious race 
back— 

“Into the wide womb of uncreated night,” 
permits us yet to live and call him father, and the 
only boon he asks for his forgiveness—islove. When 
viewed in this light, as the God of love, of mercy, 
and benevolence, how worthy of all admiration is 
our Creator. But when we regard him as the being 
which some fanatics in religion, some deluded en- 
thusiasts in the ministry of the present day represent 
him to be, how terrible is the impression which is 
left upon the mind. He is no longer a God of love, 
but a God of anger—no more a being full of benevo- 
lence, but a direful avenger of his wrath. Instead 
of the divinely compassionate father, who stooped 
from heaven that we might yet behold and accept his 
love, and who sacrificed an only son, the heir of 
heayen—the God coequal and coeternal with him- 
self—that we might live; instead of such a being 
as this, delusion and fanaticism have represented to 
us a God burning with anger, seeking out the sub- 
jeets of his wrath, avenging himself upon helpless 


man, and consigning, without number, generations 


of men to misery, perdition, and endless wo. Mi- 
nisters of Christ, (for such you call yourselves, ) who 
preach upon this foundation, you are unworthy of 
your calling. You are not the mivister of Jehovah. 
He is a God of love and mercy, and these are the 
terms on which he gave his gospeltoman. He asks 
not the knee to bend tremblingly before his altar, he 
strikes no dread alarm into the heart, but by his holy 
and constraining influence, draws the hearts of men 
to love him ‘for his mercy’s sake.” But if it be, 
through a false conviction which you have received, 
that this is the surest way to bring men to Christ, 
depend upon it you are mistaken. The sense of man 
repels such doctrine, and the frequency with which 
we hear the denunciations of wrath hurled with wild 
gesticulation from the pulpit, only serves to make 
us more callous to their import. There is one divi- 
sion of your field of labour in which this mode of 
preaching may have proved apparently effective—it 
is upon the minds of youth. In the spring-time of 
life, when the feelings are easily excited, and the 
nerves have not received their brace, it requires but 
little exertion to frighten the child and to awaken 
his timidity. 

Such may be your success. You may frighten 
youth into religion before they have received judg- 
ment enough to discriminate the duties thereof, and 
the solemnities of the character which they assume 
as professing christians. But remember, in doing 
this, you may make them “‘ drink perdition to their 
own souls;” you may lull them into a false security, 
from which they shall be awakened only by the dread 
realization of the awful delusion in which they had 
confided. Such may be your success with the fe- 
male heart. That tender thing was tuned to sympa- 
thy, and every string is made of feeling. Timid by 
nature, the trepidation of the leaf may chill it to the 
core. How can it resist, then, the unsparing harsh- 
ness of those sounds which the tongue of the fanatic 
speaks out against it—“ vile thing thou art damned,” 
‘*this night thy soul shall be required from thee,” 
‘* Hell gapes to receive thee,” ‘* turn now and bow 
thyself to the dust—tremble and weep, or die, and 
be for ever lost.” Under such sweeping menaces 
as these, the heart, unable to sustain itself, falls into 
the empire of fear. Love, which is the foundation 
of all security in heaven—love, which is the basis of 
God’s whole plan of redemption—love is absent 


tions which have prostrated its sacred home. A 
knowledge that these means are the resort of divines, 
when an excitement commences in the church, or 
when the spirit of revivals is abroad, has caused 
many eminent in the councils of religion to deprecate 
sudden revivals, as seasons favourable to hypocrisy, 
superstition, and delusion, The benefit of revivals 
must be judged from the effect which they produce, 
and that effect is seen, in after years, in the constancy 
and assiduity which the subjects of revivals evince 
in their attachment to religion. We do not intend 
to censure revivals. Our object has been to convince 
the reader, that God’s goyernment differs from 
earthly governments, inasmuch as his is based upon 
the principle of love, whjlst ours have been built 
upon the fear of punishment—that this shows his 
superiority and divine excellence, for we cannot on 
earth attain a government assimilated to his, and 
finaly, that all the true ministers of his kingdom 
preach the doctrines of love, and urge sinners to turn 
to him through love, whilst those who know nothing 
of his wise policy, are dealing in the fumes of Orcus, 
or denouncing death and perdition in unmeted terms 
to all the race of man. A Larmay. 


CHOICE MISERIES OF HUMAN LIFE. 
Selected for the Album. 
No. I.—MIsERiks or THE Country. 

The sole of the shoe torn down in walking, and 
obliging you to lift your foot, and limp along like a 
pig in a string:—no knife in your pocket, nor house 
within reach! 

The boot continually taking in gravel; while, for 
a time, you try to calm your feelings by believing it 
to be only hard dirt, and vainly hope that it will pre- 
sently relieve you by pulverizing. 
Suddenly rousing yourself from the ennui of a so- 
litary walk by striking your toe, (with a corn at the 
end of it,) full and hard against the sharp corner of 
a fixed flint:—pumps. 

Walking all day in very hot weather, (such as the 


from the heart, swallowed up and lost in the agita- _ 
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present,) in a pair of shoes, far too tight, both in 
length and breadth:—corns on every toe. 
Walking through a boundless field of fresh plough- 
ed clayland; and carrying home, at each foot, an un- 
desired sample of the soil, of about ten or twelve 


pounds weight. As Dryden says— 


: “a trifling sum of misery 
New added to the foot of thy account.” 


When you have trusted your foot on a frozen rut, 
the ice proving treacherous, and bedding you in 
slush up to the hip. 

Setting out on a fine morning for a review, and on 
your arrival at the ground, violent rain coming on,and 
continuing, without one moment’s intermission, dur- 
ing the whole of the parade; just at the close of 
which, the sun peeps out from his hiding place, and 
laughs in your face. 

While walking with others in a line, through a 
narrow path, being perpetually addressed by the 
lady immediately before you, who, although she 
never turns her head in speaking, and a roaring wind 
from behind flies away with every syllable as it is 
uttered, seems to consider you as provokingly stupid 
for making her repeat her words twenty times over. 

On paying a visit to your garden in the morning, 
for the purpose of regaling your eyes and nose with 
the choice ripe fruit with which it had abounded the 
day before, finding that the whole produce of every 
tree and bush has been carefully gathered—in the 
night. 

In attempting to spring carelessly, with the help 
of one hand, over a five barred gate, by way of show- 
ing your activity to a party of ladies behind you, 
(whom you affect not to have observed, ) blundering 


upon your nose on the other side. 


“ viribus ille, 
Confisus, periit, admiradisque lacertis."—Juv. * 
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HEALTH. 

Complaints are becoming general throughout our 
city, that the health of the inhabitants is on the de- 
cline, and that the bills of mortality present a list of 
the devastations of disease, rapidly increasing, and 
already exceeding far the ratio which we should na- 
turally allow for the increase in the numbers of our 
citizens. It is certainly true, that we have fewer in- 
stances now of remarkable longevity, than were to be 
noticed in the last century; and it is also true, that 
the vocabulary of the diseases to. which human nature 
is liable, has become alarmingly increased, and that 
many of the most ordinary and notorious diseases 
which prevail in the present day were unknown to 
our ancestors. It is an easy matter, however, to 


account for both of these facts, and those philanthro- 
pists who are so alarmed and so uneasy on this mat- | 


ter, should reflect a moment before they charge our 
soil and climate with evils and curses which do not 
properly belong to them. In our opinion, there is 
no more healthy portion of the world than our own, 
and no city in the universe better adapted, in situa- 
tion and plot, to preserve the health of its inhabi- 
tants, and to afford an unrestrained circulation of 
pure and healthy air, than our own goodly city of 
brotherly love. The causes of the increased ratio in 
the annual returns of the Board of Health may be 
easily traced to the increase of luxury and dissipation 
in our city. He, who, half a century ago, according 
to the manners of the age, was just fitted for a rownd- 
about, is now prepared by his age and advancement 
in life, to undergo. all the fatigues and dissipations 
of fashionable life. She, who, in the days of our 
grandmothers, would have just been qualified to lay 
aside the bib and tucker and trudge alone to school, 
is.now pasted down upon a lounge to entertain her 
beaux, and:flirt through winter till midnight watch- 
ings shall blanch her cheek, and daily follies chase 
away the rose of beauty and the bloom of youth for 
r from their wonted home. 


@#® “The increase in the number of refectories, ete. in 


our city, indicates also an increase of patronage in a 
branch of business, which, though profitable to the 
cook and agreeable to the palates of the community, 
is certainly one of the greatest causes of the enlarged 
prevalence of digease. Hot suppers and cold ices, 
high seasoned lobsters, ete. at late hours of the night, 
are pO small weapons ia‘the hand of grim visaged 


death, and often do as much execution as the best 
dart in all his quiver. We have noticed a tendency 
in the Journal of Health to deprecate these practices 
or habits, which have become so natural to our citi- 
zens within the last few. years, and we are inclined 
to believe that the object of that work cannot be bet- 
ter answered than by waging a determined war upon 
these, in common with the whole host of luxurious 
vices into which the age has fallen. * 


A NEW WORK. 

A friend has handed us the prospectus of a new 
work, about to be published in this city, which, we 
trust, will command general attention and extensive 
patronage. The prospectus is issued by John Nea- 
gle, Esq. the distinguished painter, and the work 
will be published under his auspices. He proposes 
to issue, by subscription, a series of portraits of the 
medical professors in the University of Pennsylvania, 
from original paintings, to be executed by himself, 
expressly for the work, We here suggest the pro- 
priety of introducing, not only the portraits of dis- 
tinguished medical men, but those of legal, scientific, 
and distinguished citizens generally. By such a 
mode the work would become one of a more accepta- 
ble and general character—its value will be greatly 
enhanced, and its patronage greatly increased. 

We have before us the first number of this publi- 
cation—the portrait of Doctor Chapman. It is ad- 
mirably executed, and reflects the highest credit, as 
well upon Mr. Neagle, the painter, as Mr. Kelly, 
the engraver. The series, as contemplated by the 
publisher now, will embrace the portraits of Doctors 
Chapman, Coxe, Dewees, Gibson, Hare, Horner, 
Jackson, James, and Physick. We trust that the 
publisher will extend his plan, so that the names of 
Bishops White and Onderdonk, Doctors Delancey, 
Bedell, Montgomery, Macauley, Barnes, Skinner, 
Brantley, and others among the clerical profession, 
as well as those of Binney, Sergeant, Hopkinson, 
Chauncey, and other distinguished members of the 
bar, may be introduced. This amendment would 
render the work exceedingly valuable and popular. 

We learn that our citizens will be waited upon, 
and a specimen of this publication exhibited to them, 
which we are certain will win golden opinions in its 
favour. Those who are not fortunate enough to be 
called on, can satisfy themselves, and subscribe 
to the work, by calling at Mr. Hobson’s, 147, Ches- 
nut street. Mr. Neagle is too well known to the 
Philadelphia public as an artist, to require any spe- 
cial recommendation from us. He will, no doubt, 
fully sustain his own reputation throughout this new 
undertaking. 


Bulwer’s new novel will soon be issued from the 
press. It is framed from the story of Eugene Aram. 


MOORE’S BYRON. 

We are glad to find in the last number of the Ed- 
inburg Review a favourable notice of Moore’s Byron. 
The source is responsible and orthodox, and the bio- 
grapher and his subject have been so ungraciously as- 
sailed as well in this country as abroad, that to us, 
who are great admirers of the noble poet, without 
advocating his religious principles, a notice of the 
kind referred to, is really refreshing. We give a 
few of the specimens of the Edinburg critic. 


*¢ We have read this book with the greatest plea- 
sure. Considered merely as a composition, it de- 
serves to be classed among the best specimens of 
English prose which our age has produced. It con- 
tains, indeed, no single passage equal to two or three, 
which we could extract from the Life of Sheridan. 
But, asa whole, it is immeasurably superior to that 
work. The style is agreeable, clear, an —_ and, 
when it rises into eloquence, rises without effort or 
ostentation. Nor isthe matter inferior to the man- 
ner. 

It would be difficult to name a book which exhi- 
bits more of kindness, fairness, and modesty. It has 
evidently been written, not for the purpose of show- 
ing, what, however, it often shows, how well its au- 
thor can write; but for the purpose of vindicating, 
as far as truth will permit, the memory of a celebra- 
ted man who can no longer vindicate himself. Mr. 
Moore never thrusts himself between Lord Byron 
and the public. With the strongest temptations to 
egotism, he has said no more about himself than the 
subject absolutely required. A great part-indeed 
the greater part of these volumes, consists of extracts 
from the Letters and Journals of Lord Byron; and 
it is difficult to speak too highly of the skill which 
has been shown in the selection and arrangement. 

We will not say that we have not occasionally re- 


marked in these two large quartos an anecdote which } re-echoed 


should have been omitted, a letter which should have 
been pepe. a name which should have been 
concealed by asterisks; or asterisks which do not 
answer the purpose of concealing the name. But it 
is impossible, on a general survey, to deny that the 
task has been executed with great judgment and 
great humanity. When we consider the life which 

rd Byron had led, his petulance, his irritability, 
and his communicativeness, we cannot but admire 
the dexterity with which Mr. Moore has contrived 
to exhibit so much of the character and opinions of 
Mie friend, with so little pain to the feelings of the 

iving. 

The extracts from the journals and correspondence 
of Lord Byron, are in the highest degree valuable— 
not merely on account of the information which they 
contain respecting the distinguished man by whom 
they were written, but on account, also, of their rare 
merit as compositions. é; 

The Letters—at least those which were sent from 
Italy—are among the best in our language. They 
are less affected than those of Pope and Walpole;— 
they have more matter in them than those of Cow- 
per.—Knowing that many of them were not written 
merely for the person to whom they were'directed, 
but were general epistles, meant to be read by a 
large circle, we expected to find them clever and 
spirited, but deficient in ease. We looked with vigi- 
lance for instances of stiffness in the language, and 
awkwardness in the transitions. We have been 
agreeably disappointed; and we must confess, that 
if the epistolary style of Lord Byron was artificial, 
it was a rare and admirable instance of that highest 
art, which cannot be distinguished from nature.” 


A new novel has been published in London, with 
the title of ‘‘ Arthur of Britanny,” by the author of 
the Templars. The London Courier says of it,— 


*¢ We remember having read the Templars with 
some pleasure, as the work of a young writer, and 
we were therefore led to anticipate much agreeable 
writing in this new novel. We have been disap- 
pointed. The language is affected, and frequently 
ungrammatical, and some of the characters are com- 
pletely out of nature. The writer, however, appears 
to have a warm imagination ; and a little care in cor- 
recting his taste and style, might give him a fair 
chance of competing successfully with the many able 
novel writers who now monopolize the public favour. ” 


We have the Lady’s Book for August. This work | , 


continues to sustain a high character for the beauty 
of its embellishments, and the taste displayed in its 
selections. 


The Commercial Advertiser says of the Dutch- 
man’s Fireside, Paulding’s last work:—‘‘Bulwer, the 
popular novelist of the day in England, has expressed 
his delight on reading the work in unlimited terms; 
and before this a very large edition has no doubt 
been published by Colburne, and circulated through- 
out the United Kingdom. While favour is thus ex- 
tended to our literary products abroad, it is an un- 
wise part of any system, whether called American or 
any other name, to deny their value at home.” 


THE GALLANT POLES. 
Numerous attempts have been made in this coun- 
try, to getup meetings in behalf of the gallant Poles. 
They have generally failed, from the belief incul- 
cated in the public mind, that any relief we might be 
able to afford would arrive too late. This, we are 
disposed to think, a mistake; and would be glad to 
see an effort made calculated to benefit a brave and 
suffering people. This country has been proudly 
designated as ‘‘the home of the free,” and of liberty. 
Contrasted with other countries, we believe the ap- 
pellation is well merited; but we cannot but take 
shame to ourselves, for the nothing that has been 
done on our part, in yielding assistance to the Poles. 
In England and France, collections have been taken 
up with this object, but in this boasted land of free- 
dom, we pause as to the propriety and utility of the 
measure. If, as Campbell says, 

“Freedom shriek’d when Kosciusko fell,” 

how much more cause would she have to shriek, at 
the downfall of a nation of Kosciusko’s! Indeed, 
we should be ashamed of ourselves to have 
pondered so long upon this matter. But still it is 
not too late; and, under this impression, we are glad 
to see that the citizens of one of the wards in New 
York have met together, and adopted means of as- 
sistance. We quote the following notice of this 
meeting from the Commercial Advertiser. 


‘If the enthusiasm which seems to prevail in be- 
half of this oppressed people, who are now agoniz- 
ing for their political existence, the fate of which 
must be decided by this campaign, be as sincere, as 

enerous, and as universal, as we are fain to believe 
itis, the call made at the meeting in the Ninth Ward, 
the proceedings of which we publish to-day, will be 


from every section of this metropolis.— 


— 


The voice of the many freemen who dwell in our 
city will be potential, It is the moral encourage. 
ment held out by such expressions of opinion, from 
those who are able, in fact, to yield succour, that has 
more weight than loans, charities or nominal pecu- 
niary assistance of any sort, though that too, may 
not be amiss. The European governments, it is evi- 
dent, mean to look on as non-interfering spectators, 
during the present season. If the Poles should be 
defeated in the issue, their national existence will be 
for ever extinguished. Should they, on the other 
hand, be triumphant, “ey will have achieved a glo- 
rious independence which every American will be 
mes to have it on record, that his fathers, or he 

imself, contributed to accomplish—though it was 
merely by the honest expression of opinion, and 
tendering such good wishes and assistance as the 
laws of nations and the existing treaties between 
other governments and his own permitted.” 


Wreteuep Sparn.—We quote the following from 
the New York American:— 


An intelligent correspondent writes us from Spain, 
that there exists a good deal of excitement there, but 
that it is “¢a sort of slumbering and smothered fire,” 
which we are disposed to think may go on smould- 
ering for years without breaking out into a blaze. It 
can be but little akin to the burning spirit which re- 
generated France, or it would have Durst out long 
ago. ‘The movement on the French frontier, we be- 
lieve, has gone for nothing. We find not a word in 
relation to it in any of our late foreign papers. In 
fact, there is a want of sustained ardour and mutual 
confidence in all their popular movements in Spain 
which forbids their crushing their present Govern- 
ment, infamous and contemptible as it is. The dif- 
ference of dress and dialect in. adjoining dis- 
tricts, has much effect in preventing them from 
combining their energies to support each other, and 
makes them severally victims in detail to the present 
possessors of power. Our correspondent relates one 
among the many instances of legitimate cruelty which 
these unhappy demonstrations of popular feeling call 
forth. ‘* Since I came to Grenada, there has been 
an execution here, and a sadder one never happened. 
The unfortunate sufferer was a young woman, beau- 
tiful, accomplished, and of good family. Her crime 
the discovery in her apartment of a tri-colour which 
she had made herself—so said the testimony, though 
rumour whispered it was put there by other hands.” 
Such are the proceedings of fanaticism in authori- 
ty. Of personal insecurity generally in Spain, we 
may judge from the fact that travellers now move on- 
ly in large bands; and that ten, twenty, or even thir- 
ty, well mounted and well armed cavaliers considered 
their numbers and equipments by no meansa certain 
protection against the hordes of marauders that 
prowl through the country. 


A Hint.—The following, under the signature of 
Paganini, conveys a hint that may be read with as 
much profit in this meridian as that of Gotham: “I 
am a great lover of serenades, and I wish through 
your columns to caution a class of night musical pe- 
ripatetics among us against bringing their and my 
favourite recreation into disrepute, by practising 
ander people’s windows at midnight what they have 
not yet learnt to perform. Your harmonious read- 
er,” &c. 


Lawrers.—We find the following 
in the New York Mirror, and will be glad to insert 
a reply from any member of the Philadelphia bar:— 


**Can any antiquarian correspondent inform us 
touching the origin of the expression, ‘‘it is sufficient 
to puzzle a Philadelphia lawyer?” which implies, on 
the part of the practitioners of our fair sister city, a 
superiority over our own ‘* learned Thebans.” We 
know not what peculiar acumen may be inhaled from 
the breezes of the Delaware and the Schuylkill; but 
if the attorneys in that part of the worid do actually 
possess any short-handed method of solving pra 
blems, we call upon them to enlighten us upon the 
subject of the Siamese twins, one of whom, it seems, 
has been committing an assault. and battery. In ar« 
resting one, the other requires to know by what righ 
he also is to be arrested? How is the guilty to be 
punished without also inflicting a penalty on the in- 
nocent? It will be in vain to look for precedents in 
such a case; and the world, who are always more 
alive to physical than to moral wonders, becauseit is 
easier for men to see than to reflect, cry out at the 
occurrence of such a phenomenon in the history of 
jurisprudence. We believe, however, that similar 
instances of the inextricable confusion of the right 
and wrong continually take place, in which the court 
eut them asunder, without reference to private feel- 
ing. 


We have read Bulwer’s speech in favor of reform. 
It is a clever “maiden” effort, but possesses little of 
the. foree and beauty of style and power of mind 
which distinguish his novels. The subject, howeyer, 
was an exhausted one, perfectly threadbare, and we 
are not surprised that the speeches in reference to it 
should be comparatively dull. When it is remem- 
bered, however, that the London journalists pro- 


| nounce the effort of the young and popular novelist 
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one of three superior to all others made preparatory 
to the second reading of the reform bill, he must be 
considered as having acquitted himself with great 
eredit. We have only room for the following, which 
is the closing paragraph of his address. It is a fair 
specimen of the whole performance: 


Heaven forbid that we should be certain of stop- 
ping any where in the course of improvement. Hea- 
ven forbid that we should be certain at this, or at any 
time, the progress of civilization should cease, or ci- 
vilization fail to be attended by its just results. I, at 
all events, do not presume to think that we can legis- 
late for eternity. All that we can pretend to by means 
of the present measure is, that it seems likely to sa- 
tisfy the principal wants of the present epoch. To 

tend to an absolute authority over the future, 
would, indeed, be to adopt the notions of the Hon. 
Gentlemen, who would make us the blind slaves of 
the past; and indeed, sir, it is not so much for the 
culiar merits, as for the happy principle of the 
ill before us, that in turning from the obscurity of 
those days, which I do trust are set for ever, I ac- 
cept this measure as the promise of a brighter dawn. 

e are at length obtaining, in a peaceful manner, 
a new charter, as precious as that one which our fa- 
thers formerly conquered at the point of the sword. 
But there is this difference between our ancestors 
and ourselves—they fought for the liberties of the 
people as the inheritance of the past; we assert 
them as the prerogative of the present; [hear, hear. ] 
—They demand the record of tradition; we claim 
the consequence of improvement. At length our 
claim is allowed, but how great have been the doubts 
and difficulties through which we have struggled to 
enforce it. Through many a long year were those 
principles denounced as theories by yonder hon. gen- 
tlemen, which the voice of the country now unani- 
mously proclaims to be truth. Thus during many 
along year did the Hon. Gentlemen beside me vain- 
ly declare, in despite of those denunciations, that 
there would come a time when we should no longer 
suffer bad things, because our ancestors had suffered 
worse—that there would come a time when the hoary 
head of inveterate abuse would neither alarm rever- 
ence, nor obtain protection. The time has come; it 
has come slowly, but it has come, rendering for ever 
memorable the reign of our gracious Sovereign, 
whose name of happy augury in the annals of this 
country, and, as it has hitherto been, glorious by our 
escape from bigotry, will now be celebrated for our 
deliverance from corruption.—[The Hon. Gentle- 
man sat down amidst loud cheers. } 


LINES 
WRITTEN FOR THE ALBUM OF 1829, 
JAMESCA’S PICTURE. 


Paint her, limner, paint her fair, 
Seeming fresh as morning air; 
Paint her like the vi’let blooming, 
Modest, mild, and unassuming. 


In the rose-bud dip your pencil—- 
From the sun-beam steal your tinsel— 
Ask the lily for its hue— 

Court the sky for its pure blue— 


Then, by urchin Cupid fired, 
Then by Venus’ glance inspired, 
Exert your skill, your powers try, 
And sketch me my Jamesca’s eye. 


Every beauteous grace combining, 
Every lovely look refining, 
Paint her such in form and mien 
_ As ne’er before has mortal been. 
A snowéwhite neck, a tap’ring chin, 
A ruby lip and velvet skin, 
A look of love, a glance of fire, 
A voice, harmonious as the lyre— 


A soul—but stop—can painters’ skill 
The beauties of the mind instill? 
Can he, with all his boasted art, 
Trace one fond feeling of her heart? 


Ah no!—for then ’twere his to give 
To icy stone the power to live, 

To think, conceive, and love so true— 
Yes, think and love, and live like you. 
Then I, content, will ask him trace 
Just such fond features—such a face— 
And next my constant heart I’ll press 
That beaming gem of loveliness— 
A sacred pledge it there shall be 
Of young Jamesca’s constancy. 


SELECTIONS. 


ANTI-COLD-WATER.—a 


Scenz.—A room furnished with a table, decanter, 
tumblers, &e. Swig, Guzzle, and Samuel (Samuel 
sitting in a chair reading. ) 

Swig.—How are ye, uncle Guzzle,—do you get 


to 

uzzle.—Why nothing in particular, only they’ve 

got up a cold water ’siety here in town. You know 
’sa set of folks in our neighbourhood that’s full 

of their notions, and so they’ve took it into their 

heads that rum is hurtful, and we must quit drink- 


ing it. 

‘Sig. —Wal, wall, they need’nt tell me any such 
stuff; I know better, I’ve lived to be fifty-five years 
old, or thereabouts, and I’ve took a little, ‘more or 


J. H. B. 


less, every day since I was knee high to a junk bottle, 
and it never hurt me I can tell ’em. 
Guzzle.—Nor me either, Mr. Swig. Rum has 


been the life o? me for more than twenty years past, | 


though I don’t drink much, (I never liked hard drink- 
ing) and don’t encourage it. 

wig.—Oh no, I’d never encourage drunkenness. 
Aman should alwayskeep within bounds; but alit- 
tle drop won’t hurt nobody. And I like a glass or 
two witha friend sometimes. 

Guzzle.—Yes, it makes one glad to see his old ac- 
quaintance, and it loosens his tongue, as you may 
say, and gives a kind of joy to conversation. Come, 
neighbour Swig, what say ye fora glass just to cheer 
the inner man. (Takes the decanter.) Here’sa little 
New England of the first chop, right from Deacon 
Gillcup’s. 

Swig.—But I thought the cold water folks had per- 
suaded the Deacon to give up the sale ofrum. Sam, 
did’nt you tell me he had bunged up his casks and 
sold his measures? 

Sam.—I understood he had, sir. 

Guzzle.—l’1l tell you about that, neighbour 
The good old man was crafty enough to keep a sly 
tap for hisown use, and to accommodate his neigh- 
bours in case of sickness. And so, I told him that my 
wife was expecting every day to be attacked with 
the dyspepsy, and he was kind enough to spare me a 
couple o’ quarts for that occasion. 1 hope you won’t 
say nothing about it;—if the old woman should hear 
that I got it on her account, she’d drum my head 
into a squash pie. She’s plaguy handy in the use of 
broom-handles, fire-pokers, and sich sort of drum- 
sticks, neighbour Swig. (Turns out a glass, and 
hands the decanter to Swig. ) 

Swig.—Yes, yes, I’ll warrant that; I never see’d 
one that wasn’t. I’d sooner trust my pate in a nest 
of hornets, than within the reach of my wife when 
she gets into one of her tantrams. (Shakes the de- 
canter, and turns out a glass.) It bears a good bead. 
Old Gillcup never waters his rum; it isn’t doing as 
he’d be done by. 

Guzzle.—Aye, Deacon Gilleup is a christian, if 
ever there was one. No man ever lived up nearer 
to the golden rule thanhe does. Well, here’s to bet- 
ter acquaintanee. (Drinks. ) 

Swig.—And here’s freedom to drink, and death to 
cold water. (Drinks. ) 


Enter Tom Rattle, in haste. 


Tom R.—Stop, my good friends, stop, for mercy 
sake, and if you have the least spark of Se in you, 
save a dying man from the worst of all deaths. 

Swig-—Ah, Tom! is this you? Youare the last 
man in the world I should suspect of dying. Why, 
what the deuce is the matter with you? 

Tom R.—Matter! matter enough, Mr. Swig. For 
three long days have I been travelling to and fro in 
the earth, like the devil in the days ot Job, without a 
drop of toddy to wet my whistle with for the whole 
time. My throat is as dry as a tin trumpet, and my 
lips are like a bundle of brimstone matches. A spark 
of fire would blow me up like a flash of powder.— 
The sight of your grog has set me all in a flame, and 
I shall burn to cinders unless you lend a hand to 
save me. 

Swig.—Wall, Tom, it’s a pity you should die just 
now, and if a glass of grog willsave you, I don’t 
doubt but Mr. Guzzle will make you welcome. 

Guzzle.—W hy, I would’nt see a dog die, if I could 
help him; so you may give Toma glass, if you’ve a 
mind to, though I don’t think he’s worth the cost. 

Tom R.—(Turns outa glass.) Mr. Guzzle, your 
humble servant. Here’s the everlasting gratitude of 
Tom Rattle for the saviour of his life. (Drinks. ) It 
is a glorious medicine. (Sings. ) 


Oh! there’s nothing half so sweet in life, 
Asrum, rum, rum, 


Swig.—You’ve recovered very quick, Tom, for so 
sick a man; and you’ve become quite musical in the 
mean time. Can’t you give us a song? 

Tom R.—Yes, I guess so. I always had a notion 
for music; and between you and me, l’vea consider- 
able knack of making verses. If you’d liketo hear 
a song of my own make, set to the good old tune of 
Yankee Doodle, you shall have it. 

Swig.—Aye, aye, Tom, I’ve shuffled out many a 
pair of stocking feet to that tune in my younger days; 
and | tell you what, there’s but few boys that can 
shave it downas I used to, though I say it myself.— 
let us have your song. It isa good one no 

oubt. 

Tom R.—Why, it may be called a spiritual song, 
I think, though it don’t partake much of a religious 
nater. (‘Tunes his yeice and sings. ) 


When I wasa little boy, 
And lived with my dad, sir, 

I larnt to love a drop of grog, 
I was a merry lad, sir, 

And when I come to this ere town, 
I brought a jug o’ brandy: 

I’d take a drink, and then I would 
Sing Yankee Doodle Dandy. 


Swig.—Pretty natural, Tom. I don’t doubt you 
being the father of that. A little bit ofa history of 
yourself, Irather guess. Wall, what did yon find 
here to please, you? 

Tom R.—(Sings. ) 


And here I meta thirsty crew, 
Of fellows wide awake, sir; 

They drank my liquor and ’twas well, 
My jug they did not take, sir. 


There was old Jeremiah Swig, 
Tim Serew, and Jacob Handy, 

They got as drunk as David’s pig, 
Upon my jug o’ brandy. 

Swig.—lI don’t thank you for dragging my name 
into your rhymes; and as for being set down along- 
side of Tim Screw, I won’t bear it. It is a rascally 
insult, and you’re a scoundrel for doing it. 

Tom R.—No, no, Mr. Swig, I did’nt mean any 
harm; I wanted a word to gingle with pig, and there 
wasno other name —— my acquaintance would 
do it. Andas for Tim, [ merely put him in just to 
make up the apartment. 

Swig.—Wall, what did you do with your empty 


jug? 
: ‘Tom R.—I guess I got it filled again. 
Swig.—Pretty likely, And what other acquaint- 
ance did you make? 
Tom R.—(Sings. ) 
And there was pretty Sally S 
I found her at a quilting, ™ 
A high-strung jade as ever lived, 
And rather fond of jilting. 
I felt my heart go pit-a-pat, 
I offered her some brandy; 


She cuffed my ears, and told me go 
Sing Yankee Doodle dandy. 


- Swig-—Tie you met with a head flaw, did you, 
om! 
Tom R.—I guess I did; but is was nothing to what 
I’ve met with since. 
Swig.—You took the wrong way to win her. 
Tom R.—You see I did not understand her nater. 
(Sings. ) 
But Sally could not long hold out, 
For she was tender-hearted; 
And when I told her how I ached, 
She told me how she smarted; 
And so we thought to ease our pains, 
To marry would be handy, 
We had a wedding, and the priest, 
He drank my jug o’ brandy. 


Swig.—Quite a natural idea, Tom; capital cure for 
that kind of sickness. 1’ll be bound you’! never be 
troubled with it again. But I don’t think you’ve 
treated the parson fairly. The good old minister 
would as soon drink a dose of fire and brimstone, as 
- would touch your brandy that you sing so much 
about. 

Tom R.—That’s true enough; but we poets ain’t 
obliged to stick to the truth in all cases. Andas the 
jug was certainly emptied, I did’nt know of a better 
man to charge it to. 

Swig.—Wall, Tom, you got married; what do you 
think of Matrimony? 

Tom R.—Just wait till I get through with the song, 
and you'll have my ideas on the subject in full,— 
(Sings. ) 

But oh! what sorrows tread upon 
The joys of wedded life, sir; 
When I'd been married but a week, 
I quarrelled with my wife, sir; 
She throw’d a poker at my head, 
She broke my jug 0’ brandy; 
She scratched my eyes, and told me go 
Sing Yankee Doodle dandy. 


Guzzle.—Oh, Tom! you’ve seen rough times. I 
pity you, I'll be hanged if I don’t. I’ve had just 
such difficulties myself. Come, your song desarves 
another dram, if I’m any judge of rhymes. (Drinks. ) 

Tom R.—(Takes the draeenan.} Mr. Guzzle, 
you’ve as kinda soul asever nater wrapped up in a 
lump of clay; and I'll say too, you’ve as good an idea 
of varses as any man I’ve met with. (Drinks from 
the decanter. ) 

Guzzle.—Sam, won’t you take a drop? 

Sam.—No, I do not need it. 

Guzzle.—But you’d better take a little with us; a 
glass or so wont hurt you. 

Sam.—-A glass or so will not do me any good, so 
why should | drink it? 

Guzzle.—But you don’t know how awkward you 
look in refusing to drink with your friends, 

Sam.—Nor dol care, sir. I dislike rum; and itis 
no reason for my burning my throat with it, that I 
happen to meet witha friend. 

Guzzle.—You’ll be a drunkard yet, Sam. I never 
see one set out so hard against drinking, but he be- 
came a drunkard sooner or later, 

Sam.—So you would have me to drink in order to 
prevent my becoming a drunkard, would you? Very 
good advice! You might as well tell me to jump 
into the fire to prevent burning up, or into the river 
to save myself from drowning. 

Swig.—Folks did’nt have these notions of yours, 
Sam, when I was a young man, A gentleman would- 
’nt be seen in the company of a fellow that should 
talk such nonsense then. No, Sam, the gals would 
have snuffed at a fellow that could’nt carry off to the 
amount of a pint of whiskey in the course of an 
evening. It sweetened our breath, they used to say, 
and made us chatty and agreeable. 

Sam.—aA pint of whiskey to sweeten your breath, 
and make you chatty and agreeable! Your conver- 
sation must have been very interesting, and your 
girls must have possessed extremelydelicate stomachs 
to enable them to snuff such a sweet breath asa pint 
of whiskey would give you! Pray, sir, what consti- 
tuted a gentleman in your younger days? 


( Guzzle drinks again, and stagyers to a chair. ) 


Swig.—None of your small chaps that sneak away 
from a bottle like a dog from a sheep-fold. A gen- 


tleman in my day would drink as often as he was ask- 

ed, and always paid his bill without grumbling. — 

And then he would smoke a banch of line nines in 

a day, swear around oath when he was insulted— 

stake a five dollar bill at a game of cards, cock his 

hat one side, carry a high head, and kiss the gals, 
am. 

Sam.—A very fine list of qualifications for a gens 
tleman, though with the exception of the last, I con- 
fess I am totally destitute of them, 

(Enter Esquire Trueman. ) 
Trueman. -Gentlemen, your most obedient. Hope 
I do not interrupt you. 
Swig.—No, squire, no interruption. Mr. Guzzle 
and I have been arguing with Sam here, about drink- 
ing, sober drinking, I mean; but he is as obstinate as 
a mule; there’s no convincing of him. 
Trueman.—You wish to convince him that it is 
beneficial, do you? 
Swig.—Yes. 
Trueman.—But I suspect your arguments in favor 
of this habit are not so cogent as you may think them. 
Did it never occur to you that you might be in the 
wrong? 

Swig.—No, squire, my mind is made up from ex- 

rience. 1] know that when I’m tired with hard 
abour, a little drop of the ardent cheers me up, and 
ee me life and strength again. There’s nothing 
ike it, squire. 

Trueman.—But it gives you an unnatural strength, 
Mr. Swig; it creates a feverish excitement, which 


causes you to labour beyond your strength; and when 


it wears off it leaves you in a state of languor and 
weakness much greater than that in which it found 
you. And then what will you do? 

Swig.—What will { do? Take another glass to 
be sure. 

Guzzle.—(In a drunken tone. ) Yes—take another 
glass——to be sure. 

Trueman.—And how many glasses do you want ia 
the course of a day? 

Swig.—O, not more than four or five. 

P Guzzle.—Four or five——more or less——Mr. 
wig. 

ee aman drink four or five glasses 
of rum in a day, and be called a sober, temperate 
man?’ And will he who is in the constant habit of 
drinking, be satisfied at all times, with even this 
quantity ’—Dhnes not the habit increase upon him as 
he continues the use of intoxicating liquors? And 
does he not want a larger quantity to keep up the 
required excitement as he advances in years? 

Swig.—I hold thata man should drink just as much 
ashe wants, andno more. And I suppose that as we 
grow old, we need a little more than we did forty 
years ago; and some folks want more than others.— 
For my part, when I go to a training, or a husking, 
or any thing of that sort, I can carry off the matter 
of a pint and a half of white face. But you see I 
don’t have this sort of sprees more than six or eight 
times in the course of a year. Wall, here’s uncle 
Guzzle would get pretty well corned on a couple of 
gills. I suppose I could keel up a dozen like him in 
a regular blow-out. 

Trueman.—This is what you call sober drinking 
is it? And these are the arguments by which you 
would overcome Samuel’s scruples! He must be 
extremely unreasonable not to acknowledge the force 
of them. 

Swig.—Ah! squire, you may joke me as much as 
you’ve a mind to—its of no use. This hue and ery 
of your eold water folks is all a humbug. You want 
us to join your society; butI shan’t. Here’s Sam 
will join you any time; and my women folks'may go 
with him; but I shan’t give up my rights, I tell ye. 

Trueman.—What right would you relinquish by 
uniting with our society? 

Swig.—The right of drinking, squire. 

Guzzle.—Land o’ liberty—Mr. Swig. 

Trueman.—Until you are convinced that drinking 
is wrong, and that you have no moral right to indulge 
in it, we do not ask you to joinus. But when you 
shall have become satisfied of this fact, we shall be 
happy to receive you. 


(Enter Tim Screw with his head bound up. ) 


Tim. S.—Squire Trueman, I’ve come to enter a 
complaint agin Tom Rattle, and I want to get a war- 
rant for him. 

Tom R.—You may as well make out a couple, 
squire, whilst you’re about it; for if Tim wants law, 1 
mean to give him enough on’t. 

Trueman.— What is the difficulty between you? 

Tim S.—T’ll tell ye squire. Tom and I went down 
to Deacon Gillcup’s along with a dozen or fifteen 
more good fellers, and I paid over a quart 0’ New 
England on a sartin ’easion. 

‘Tom R.—He lies, squire, he lies likea dog. 

Trueman.—Silence, silence, hear him through. 

Tom R.—He’ll lie and steal too, squire. 

Tim S.—Wall, as I was saying, I paid over a quart 
on a sartin ’casion—— 

Tom. R.—You see he was published last Sunday 
to Sukey Biddle. 

Trueman.—Silence, Thomas, sit down till Timo- 
thy has made his statement. (Tom sits down. ) 

Tim S.—Wall, as I was saying, squire, he was 
taking a little drop that 1 bought with my own mo- 
ney, and Tom drinked as long as there was a d 
left of the quart, (Tom starts up,) and then came up 
behind me like a savage brute, and knocked me 
down across the barrel without the least provoca- 
tion, 

Trueman.—Is this true or false, Thomas? 


' Tom R.—About half and half, squire, I drinked 
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some of the rum, and knocked him down, that’s true, 
The rest of itisalie, Tim never bought a gill of 
rum in his life, though he’ll always get drunk when 
he ean beg it, or steal it. ; : 

Guzzle.—Aye——beg it——and steal it. (Tries 
to rise, but falls back. ) 

Tom R.—Harra! uncle Guzzle;a little bit dog- 
eyed I rather guess. 

Guzzle.—Not (hickups) as you know on (hickups) 
Tom. 

Trueman.—Whose rum did he drink then? 

Tom R.—My own, squire; and I'll tell you the 
facts about it. We went down, as Tim says,to take a 
drop with him on the ’casion of his being publish- 
ed to Sukey Biddle. And where do you think he 

the rum? 

Tim. S,—I bought it. 

Tom R.—You stole it out of my jug, and the Dea- 
con’s boy told me of it. And so I thought, squire, as 
Tim took the rum in his way, it was right enough 
that I should take the pay in my way. So I just laid 
him on the barrel pretty much ashe says. But Tim 
forgot the best of the story, and I must tell it. 

rueman.—Make your story short as possible. 

Tom R.—Wall, sir, Tim appeared to be bothered 
for breath awhile, but he got over it at last, and when 
he had rested himself a little over the barrel, up he 
jumps all at once and comes at me head first like a 
mad bull. And as I was willing to give him room 
according to his strength, as the saying is, I just step- 

d one side, and let him go by. So you see he miss- 
ed his mark, don’t ye? 

Trueman.—Proceed, if you have any thing fur- 
ther to say. 

Tom R.—Wall, Tim’s Sukey—you know her, 
don’t you, squire, —Sukey Biddle? 

Trueman.—Go on. 

Tom R.—Sakey had just been buying a lot of crock- 
ery, and left it in a basket on the counter, and as 
= luck would have it, the first thing that brought 

im up when he went by me was the basket; and 
I tell you how it is squire, he rattled it into egg-shells 
pretty quick, I ask ye. 

Trueman.—I cannot stop to hear you any farther;I 
shall not grant either of you a warrant, although you 
both deserve punishment. Go home, and quit the 
grog shops. (Exeunt Omnes. ) 


VASSALAGE IN GERMANY. 

The kind of vassalage called Leibeigenschaft, 
which still prevails in various parts of Germany, con- 
sists in compulsory services and dues yielded by the 
peasant to his landlord, whose security is the dody of 
the peasant, and this security dies not with the man, 
but is entailed upon his children: If the vassal owns 
any landed property, acquired by purchase, he must, 
in addition to body service and dues, bear other bur- 
thens attached to his ownland. These vassals, how- 
ever, are not slaves in the strict sense of the term, 
being regarded not as property, but as security,—a 
condition essentially different from serfship in Rus- 
sia, or slavery in the West Indies, but open to much 
tyrannical abuse, for which there is no complete and 
lasting remedy but entire emancipation. This state 
of vassalage among the Germans, as well as among 
other nations, arose partly from the number of prison- 
ers taken in war, and partly from the habit of em- 

loying foreign slaves, who were purchased in trad- 
ing with other countries. As the Germans possess- 
ed a wide extent of landed property, they were ac- 
customed sometimes to divide it among their slaves, 
on the condition that they should yield in return cer- 
tain rents and services. In this manner the system 
of leibeigenschaft, or body-ownership, arose in Ger- 
many, from a modification of slavery. ‘These vas- 
sals, however, were not considered as co-members, 
or subjects of the state; and the right to be consider- 
ed as such, in certain states, has only been acquired 
in modern times. In those states where the laws of 
body-service still subsist, their operation is various; 
in some mild, in others severe, and even cruelly op- 
pressive. In some parts of Germany these heredi- 
tary lords may even strike their vassals so as to lame 
them, or, under certain provocatious, not easily prov- 
ed, may even kill them without being answerable to 
the laws. By virtue of his condition, the body-vas- 
sal depends, in respect to person and property, on 
the caprice of his lord. He cannot quit either the 
farm he holds, or his house; and his lord ean foreibly 
interfere, should he engage in any other employ- 
ment which renders him unable to perform vassal- 
service. A vassal of this description cannot choose 
. any other condition of life for his children, but that 
in which they were born, unless by consent of his 
lord. No such vassal, whether male or female, can 
marry without previously. informing his liege lord; 
and to obtain his consent it is necessary to pay for a 
permission to marry,cailed bedemund, which includes 
the woman’s-tax, the cattle-dollar, the short-shilling, 
the bosom-money, and the bosom-hen, either in mo- 
ney or in kind. Of the custom termed 
noctis, there are no traces in Germany. The body- 
vassal is liable to corporeal punishments and penalties 
which depend on the caprice of his lord: he can be 
turned out of his farm, by a summary B cars: of 
jectment: he must pay the full demand (and that 
mand not defined by lease or treaty) of dues and 
services claimed in right of leibeigenschaft, and, 
moreover, take the oath of hereditary dependence 
and servitude. In those German states where body- 
service still prevails in all its original force, he can- 
not, at his death, dispose of any part of his proper- 
ty—every thing belongs to the lord: in some places, 
however, the lord claims a portion only, under the 
name of mortuarium. | 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


The most rigid vassalage now only prevails in a 
small portion principally the origi- 
nally Wendish states of Pomerania, Saxon, Lausa- 
tia, and Wecklenburgh; also in Holstein. It is abo- 
lished, by law, in Wecklenburgh; but the new regu- 
lations, and particularly the apportionment of land 
for the vassals, are not yetdetermined. It was most 
severely enforced in Holstein and Wecklenburgh; 
and it is very remarkable that it first appeared in 
Holstein after 1597, not having been known there 
before. In fact, much oppression that is deemed of 
remote origin, is unhappily of recent growth and me- 
thodical application, especially in certain of the 
states of Hanover, where the lecbeigenschaft abolish- 
ed by Napoleon, has been revived, with slight modi- 
fications, by the nobles, although the kingdom of 
Hanover, poorer in soil, and all other natural re- 
sources, than any other division of Germany, re- 
quires from landlords and government the utmost 
practicable forbearance and encouragement. At 

resent, vassalage in Germany springs from the fol- 

owing causes:—1. Birth, the parents being vassals. 
2. Voluntary concession, or compromise, signed and 
sealed. 3. Implied consent; as, where a person hav- 
ing no home, remains on vassal territories a year and 
a day, the air he breathes, as this law (a part of 
the game law) expresses it, makes hima property- 
peasant. 4. Taking possessiun ofa property to which 
the law of body-service is sacha. 5. As punish- 
ment for crimes, or as a commutation of punishment 
for offences by free peasants. 6. From marriage, 
but rarely; and finally, from certain prescriptive 
rights of the landlord. The number of vassals in 
Germany was first reduced by the general call to 
arms inthe time of the Crusades, A. D. 1096, as 
every vassal that went to the Holy Land was declar- 
ed free—a benefit not conferred in 1815 upon the 
Wecklenburghers, who fought as militia against Na- 
poleon, nor until a general law abolished body-ser- 
vice throughout Wecklenburg. Vassals have also 
been liberated by manumission, expressed or per- 
mitted; by judicial authority, in cases of very flagrant 
and notorious abuses of power by the nobles, in those 
states where the body-peasant was acknowledged as 
a member of the state; also by prescription, under 
certain conditions. 

Were the secret history, of the last fifty years, of 
those prison-houses of the human race, the petty 
States of Germany, fairly brought before the Euro- 
pean public, cruelties would be made known, the 
occurrence of which, at a period so near our own 
time, would be deemed impossible. Materials for 
such a record of patrician oppression in Germany, 
are not beyond the reach of her long-suffering, but 
now excited people. They exist in the chancery- 
archives of all the smaller States; and in the regis- 
ters of the superior courts, where the noble proprie- 
tors, or those who lean to them, decide all disputes 
between the tenant and his landlord. 


MAGNIFICENT TOBACCO BOX. 
By one of our late English papers, we find that in 


the city of Westminster, the overseers of the united 


parishes of St. Margaret and St. John the Evange- 
list possess a Tobacco Box, which is upwards of one 
hundred and eighteen years old; it weighs no less 
than fifty-six pounds, and it cost more than £2000 
sterling. This is certainly a valuable and unwieldy 
Tobacco Box. The history is rather curious, and to 
all lovers of the ‘‘ aromatic vegetable,” whether 
snuffers, smokers, or chewers, it may be interesting. 
It appears that the box was originally a common horn 
box, bought, as tradition reports, at Horn Fair, by 
Mr. Henry Monek, the then overseer, for the small 
sum of fourpence. This gentleman usually brought 
the four-penny box with him to the tavern where the 
parish meetings were held, where the party smoked 
their pipes in friendly intercourse after the business 
of the day was over. ‘The ornaments upon this to- 
bacco-box are all of silver, and have annually in- 
ereased, so as to maké it of the value above stated, 
all succeeding overseers making some addition there- 
to, describing the most remarkable events of their 
year of office. ‘The box is delivered to each succeed- 
ing overseer, with the following charge by one of 
the chureh wardens: ‘* This box and the several 
eases are the property of the past Overseers’ So- 
ciety; and delivered into your custody and care, upon 
condition that they are produced at all parochial 
meetings which you shall be invited to, or have a 
right to attend, and shall contain three pipes of to- 
bacco at the least, under the penalty of six bottles of 
claret. And also upon further condition, that you 
shall restore the box with the several cases belonging 
toit, to the society in as good a stateas the same now 
are, with some additional ornament thereto, at the 
next meeting after you shall get out of office, or soon- 
er if demanded, under the penalty of two hundred 
guineas.”” The chairman then proposes as a toast, 
“the new overseers, wishing them health to go 
through their office,” which toast concludes the 
ceremony. 

The box and cases are annually entrasted to the 
eare of overseers for the time being, without restric- 
tion as to the nature of the ornaments which may 


be added, or the skill and the taste of the artists who 


may be employed to execute them;—therefore, the 
nature of the ornaments, and the style of their execu- 
tion, are as various as the number of hands through 
which it has past. Several of the ornaments display 
considerable taste in design, and ability in execution; 
and amongst these is a portrait of the Duke of Cum- 
berland, who commanded at Culloden in 1746. In 


this battle the rebels headed by the pretender in per- 


— 


——-- 


son were defeated, which put an end to the rebellion. 
This portrait and characteristic jllustrations are en- 
graved on the inside of the lid of the original box, 
and were designed and engraved by the celebrated 
Wm. Hogarth when in the zenith of his reputation. 
It is customary with many societies both in Scotland 
and England, to possess a valuable box—some for 
snuff, and some for tobacco, but the history of the 
Westminster box is the most novel that we have 
ever heard. The St. Andrew’s Society of this city, 
possesses ‘‘a mull” with some appurtenances to boot; 
which is regularly handed round the table on the an- 
niversary—had a similar course been pursued with 
this, as with the Westminster Box, it might have 
been an invaluable one at this day.—WV. ¥. Mer. 


Adv, 
From the New York Courter. 
LAST MOMENTS OF WASHINGTON. 


George Washington Basset, Esquire, of Freder- 
icksburgh, furnished Mr. Silas E. Burrows of this 
city with the following interesting account of the 
last moments of ** the father of his country.” Mr. 
Burrows has politely handed it to us for publication. 

The following circumstantial account of the last 
illness and death of General Gzurce Wasuineton, 
was noted by ‘Tobias Lear, on Sunday following his 
death, which happened on Saturday evening, Decem- 
ber 14th, 1799, between the hours of ten and eleven: 
he was born on the 22d February, 1752. 

On Thursday, December 12th, the General rode 
out to his farms at about 10 o’clock, and did not re- 
turn home till past 3. Soon after he went out, the 
weather became very bad; rain, hail and snow falling 
alternately, witha cold wind. When he came in, 
I carried some letters to him to frank, intending to 
send them to the Post Office. He franked the letters, 
but said the weather was too bad to send a servant to 
the office that evening. 1 observed to him that 1 was 
afraid he had got wet; he said no—his great coat had 
kept him dry; but his neck appeared to be wet—the 
snow was hanging on his hair. 

He came to dinner without changing his dress. In 
the evening he appeared as well as usual. A heavy 
fall of snow took place on Friday, which prevented 
the general from riding out as usual. He had taken 
cold (undoubtedly from being so much exposed the 
day before, ) and complained of having a sore throat; 
he had a hoarseness, which increased in the evening, 
but he made light of it, ashe would never take any 
thing to carry off a cold,—always observing, ‘let it 
goasitcame.” In the evening, the papers having 
come from the Post Office, he sat in the room, with 
Mrs. Washington and myself, reading them, till 
about nine o’clock; and when he met with any thing 
which he thought diverting or interesting, he would 
read it aloud. He desired me to read to him the de- 
bates of the Virginia Assembly, on the election of a 
Senator and Governor, which i did. On his retiring 
to bed, he appeared to be in perfect health, except 
the cold which he considered as trifling—he had 
been remarkably cheerful all the evening. 

About two or three o’clock on Saturday morning, 
he awoke Mrs. Washington, and informed her he 
was very unwell, and had an ague. She observed 
that he could scareely speak, and breathed with dif- 
ficulty, and she wished to get up and calla servant; 
but the General would not permit her, lest she 
should take cold. As soon as the day appeared, ‘the 
woman Caroline went into the room to make a fire, 
and the girl desired that Mr. Rawlins, one of the 
overseers who was used to bleeding the people, 
might be sent for to bleed him before the Doctor 
could arrive. I was sent for—went to the general’s 
chamber, where Mrs. Washington was up, and rela- 
ted to me his being taken ill between 2 and 3, as be- 
fore stated. I found him breathing with difficulty, 
and hardly able to utter a word intelligibly. went 
out instantly, and wrote a line to Doctor Plask, and 
sent it with all speed. Immediately I returned to 
the General’s chamber, where I found him in the 
same situation I had left him. A mixture of molas- 
ses, vinegar and butter, was prepared, but he could 
not swallow a drop; whenever he attempted, he was 
distressed, convulsed and almost suffocated. 

Mr. Rawlins came in soon after sun rise and pre- 
pared to bleed him; when the arm was ready, the 
General, observing Rawlins appeared agitated, said, 
with difficulty, ** don’t be afraid,” and after the in- 
cision was made, he observed the orifice was not 
large enough—however the blood ran pretty freely. 
Mrs. Washington not knowing whether bleeding was 
proper in the General’s situation, begged that much 
might not be taken from him, and desired me to stop 
it. When I was about to untie the string, the Gene- 
ral put up his hand to prevent it, and as soon as he 
could speak, said ** more.” , 

Mrs. Washington still uneasy lest too much blood 
should be taken, it was stopped after about half a 
pint had been taken. Finding that no relief was ob- 
tained from bleeding, and that nothing could be swal- 
lowed, I proposed bathing the throat externally with 
salvolatile, which was done; a piece of flannel was 
then put round his neck. His feet were also soaked 
in warm water, but gave no relief. By Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s request I despatched a messenger for Doc- 
tor Brown at Port Tobacco. About 9 o’clock Doct. 
Craik arrived, and put a blister of cantharides on the 
throat of the General, and took more blood, and had 
some vinegar and hot water set in a tea pot for him 
to draw in the steam from the nosle. 

He also had sage tea and vinegar mixed and used 
as a gargle, but when he held back his head to let it 


run down, it almost produced suffocation. When 


the mixture came out of his mouth some phelgm fol- 
lowed it, and he would attempt to cough which the 
Doctor encouraged, but ‘without effect. About 11 
o’clock, Doct. Dick was sent for. Doct. Craik bled 
the General again, no effect was produced, and he 
continued in the same state, unable to swallow any 
thing. Doct. Dick came in about 3 o’clock, and 
Doct. Brown arrived soon after ; when, after consul- 
tation the General was bled again, the blood ran 
slowly, appeared very thick, and did not produce any 
symptoms of fainting. At 4 o’clock he General 
could swallow a little. Calomel and tartar emetic 
were administered without effect. About half past 
4 o’clock he desired me to ask Mrs. Washington to 
come to his bed side, when he desired her to go 
down to his room, and take from his desk two Wills 
which she would find there, and bring them to him, 
which she did ; upon looking at one, which he ob- 
served was useless, he desired her to burn it, which 
she did, and then took the other and put it away; after 
this was done I returned again to his bed side and 
took his hand: He said to me, ‘‘I find I am going 
—my breath cannot continue long: I believed from 
the first attack it would be fatal. Do you arrange 
and record all my military letters and papers ; arrange 
my accounts and settle my books, as you know more 
about them than any one else ; and let Mr. Rawlins 
finish recording my other letters, which he has be- 
gun.” Heasked when Mr. Lewis and Washington 
would return? I told him, I believed about the 20th 
of the month—He made no reply to it. The physi- 
cians again came in (between 5 and 6 o’clock,) and 
when they came to his bedside, Dr. Craik asked him 
if he would set up in the bed: he held out his hand 
to me and was raised up, when he said to the phy- 
sicians—*‘ I feel myself going; you had better not 
take any more trouble about me, but let me go off 
quietly; I cannot last long.”” ‘They found what had 
been done was without effect; he laid down again, 
and they retired, excepting Dr. Craik. He then 
said to him—**‘ Doctor, I die hard, but I am not 
afraid to go; I believed from my first attack I should 
not survive it; my breath cannot last long.” The 
Doctor pressed his hand, but could not utter a word; 
he retired from the bedside and sat by the fire, ab- 
sorbed in grief. About 8 o’clock, the physicians 
again came into the room, and applied blisters to his 
legs; but went out without a ray of hope. From this 
time he appeared to breathe with less difficulty than 
he had done; but was very restless, continually chang- 
ing his position, to endeavour to get ease. I aided 
him allin my power, and was gratified in believing 
he felt it, for he would look upon me with eyes speak- 
ing gratitude, but unable to utter a word without 
great distress. 

About 10 o’clock he made several attempts to 
speak to me before he could effeet it; at length he 
said—** I am just going. Have me decently buried; 
and do not let my body be put into the vault in less 
than two days after I am dead.” I bowed assent. He 
looked at me again and said—** Do you understand 
me?” I replied—** Yes sir.” ‘* *Tis well,” said he. 
About ten minutes before he expired, his breathing 
became much easier—he lay quietly—he withdrew 
his hand from mine and felt his own pulse. I spoke 
to Doctor Craik, who sat by the fire; he came to the 
bed-side. ‘The General’s hand fell from his wrist; 
I took it in mine and placed it on my breast. Doctor 
Craik placed his hands over his eyes; and he expired 
without a struggle ora sigh. 

While we were fixed in silent grief, Mrs. Wash- 
ington asked in a firm and collected voice—* Is he 
gone?” 


Translated from the French for the Craftsman. 
A JOURNEY TO VESUVIUS. 


I set out from Naples at seven o’clock in the 

morning; behold me at Portici. At first the ascent 
was by a wide road, between two fields of vines sup- 
ported by poplars. The poor habitations of the 
vine-dressers were on either side in the midst of 
rich clusters of the Lacryma-Christi. Beyond this 
was a scorched earth, withered vines, intermingled 
with pines in the form of umbrellas, a few aloes in 
the hedges, innumerable rounded stones, and not a 
single bird. 
_ Arrived at the first plateau of the mountain, a 
barren plain extended before me. I saw the two 
peaks of Vesuvius; at the left the Somma, at the right 
the actual mouth of the volcano. I climbed the hill, 
the sky was gloomy, and the clouds descended upon 
the earth like a dark smoke, or as cinders driven by 
the wind. 1 began to distinguish the moaning of the 
elms of the hermitage. 

The hermit came out to receive me; we entered 
his cell, and he placed before me bread, apples and 
eggs. He seated himself before me; his arms rest- 
ing on the table, and tranquilly began to converse 
while I breakfasted. The clouds on all sides were 
exceedingly heavy, I could distinguish nothing from. 
the window of the hermitage. There was no sound 
in this gulf of vapours but the whistling of the wind, 
and the distant roar of the sea upon the coasts of 
Herculaniam. Was there not something remark- 
able in this peaceable scene of christian hospitality, 
placed in a Jittle nook at the foot of a volcano and in 
the midst of a tempest? 

[left the hermitage at half past two. I re-mount- 
ed the little hill of lava; at the left was the valley 
which separated me from the Somma, on my right 
was the plain of the cone. I advanced by mounting 
the crests of the hillocks. ‘The clours left nothing 
more to see; I heard but the steps of my mule. 

I quitted the hill, and turning to the right deseend- 
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ed to the lava-plain which borders on the cone of the 
volcano, and which I had traversed further below in 
coming to the hermitage. The clouds in some 

laces began to part, and I discovered at intervals 

ortici; Caprea, Ischia, Pausilippa, the sea sprink- 
Jed with the white sails of the fishermen, and the 
coast of the gulf of Naples bordered with orange 
trees, 

We reached the base of the cone; we quitted our 
roules; our guide gave us along stick and we com- 
menced climbing the enormous mountains of cinders. 
The clouds thickened, the obscurity redoubled; we 
sometimes walked upon the borders of the abyss to 
find a less perpendicular descent; the guide warned 
me to — myself. Behold us now at the bot- 
tom of the crater; I despair of being able to pairt 
the chaos. 

Picture to yourself a basin of a mile in circumfe- 
rence and three hundred feet in height; which en- 
larges in the form of a funnel, the sides and partition 
furrowed by the fluid of fire which this abyss has 
contained, and which it still scatters. The jutting 

rts of these furrows resemble the masses ot bricks 
with which the Romans supported their enormous 
masonries. Large rocks are suspended in some parts 
of the interior, and their debris mingling with the 
cinders cover the depths of the abyss. 

I here found that absolute silence which I have ob- 
served in the forests of America, when holding my 
breath I have heard nothing but the throbbing of the 
arteries in my temples and the beating of my heart. 
Compare this silence of death with the dreadful 
sounds which have shaken this same place, when 
the volcano vomited its fire and covered the earth 
with darkness, 

One may here indulge philosophical reflections, 
and regard with pity haman things. Times vary, 
and the destinies of man have the same inconstancy. 
Life, says the Greek song, flies as the wheel of a 
chariot. Pliny lost his life in contemplating from a 
distance the volcano in whose crater 1 was tranquil- 
ly seated. What providence conducted me here? 
By what chance have the tempests of the American 
ocean thrown me upon the fields of Lavinia? 1 can- 
not hinder myself from dwelling upon the agitations 
of this life, where events, says St. Augustine, are full 
of misery, and hope is void of happiness. Born 
upon the rocks of America, the first sound that 

reeted my ear in coming into the world was that of 

e sea, and upon how many different shores have I 
beheld the breaking of the same waves I find on this! 
My name is in the cabin of the savage of Florida, 
and is in the book of the hermit of Vesuvius. When 
shall I cast the staff and the mantle of the traveller 
at the door of my father? 


From the New York Mirror. 


PASSAGES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 
POOR AUTHOR. 


Read a review of my last publication in ——. I 
am cut to pieces. There is no reasoning upon the 
subject. There is not an argument in the whole ar- 
ticle; all broad assertion and empty abuse; and yet 
this kills me. This is not criticism—it is revenge. 
If I had lent him fifty dollars, instead of this arro- 
gance and vituperation, I should have been bedaubed 
with miserable flatteries, sufficient to have turned 
the stomach of Seott, Byron, or Shakspeare. The 
writer is thoroughly known to me. His opinion is 
contemptible. He is without honour, honesty, edu- 
eation, good feeling, talent, or money. All who 
know him personally, despise and laugh at him. He 
is a butt in his own cirele, a hanger on of theatres 
and taverns, puffed up with conceit, with the shallow- 
ness of a goose and the malignity of an adder; yet, 
when his opinions are put in print, and sent abroad 
under the sanction of a newspaper, they have weight 
and influence upon thousands, just as a dwarf behind 
acannon can beat down a house. What is there in 
the mere process of printing, by which a fool may 
be converted into a philosopher, a teacher of wis- 
dom, a judge of what is right and wrong, a leader of 
fashions and opinions? Should such a little piece of ri- 
diculous pomposity dare to thrust his face ina genteel 
private circle, and tell them this book is good, and 
that one is bad, that they should do this and they 
should not do that, they would show him the way 
down stairs, if they could do so for laughing. But 
when he seats himself in his editorial chair, behold 
the miracuJous metamorphosis! He insults individ- 
uals; he decides, without the trouble of reflection, 
upon the most abstruse questions. He seizes a 
volume, which has cost its author months, years, per- 
chance a long and laborious life of toil and reflection, 
and pronounces it ¢* stuff.” Perhaps the writer may 
be a gray-haired man, a hard student, a deep thinker, 
a great traveller. He may have run through all the 
passions of life, seen all the wonders of foreign 
countries, been awed before the ruins of Rome, or 
mused above the fragments of Carthage. But your 
beardless critic here, who believes himself compe- 
tent to judge of any thing at the slightest notice, 
frowns upon the result of all this experience, and the 
public take his word. Foolish critic! how long wilt 
thou be permitted to reign over thy betters? Mis- 
guided public! how long wilt thou be cheated by a 
charlatan? 

At this time, when patent systems of education 
develope the mental faeulties of infants before they 
ean pronounce plainly their own language, and make 
boys wise, as it were, by steam; when poets, au- 
thors and editors begin to retire from business before 
their beards grow; and when, in short, the whole ma- 
nagement of the world seems to have fallen into the 
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hands of children, it behooves the community to cast 
about their eyes, and see by whom their opinions are 
controlled. 

As‘an author I have no claim to exemption from 
criticism; but then it should come from some com- 
petent tribunal. fecannot sit down quietly and see 
an ignorant and vulgar boy, little in mind as in per- 
son, and contemptible in both, aspiring to give a tone 
to the feelings of nearly two hundred thousand intel- 
ligent individuals, 

There is not in all nature such a thoroughly impu- 
dent, presuming, impertinent, and superticial crea- 
ture as your young and conccited editor. Heéacts as 
if he were gifted with universal knowledge. He is 
a judge of coins and paintings, tells the silver-headed 
artist where the light and shade should have been 
stronger, and what a defect there is in the foreshort- 
ening of the arm; teaches the matured actor how to 
perform, the orchestra.how to play, the lawyer how 
to plead. He has no respect for the gray beard and 
the wrinkled forehead; forgets the possibility that he 
may be in the wrong; and while he ordains what 
ought to be, and like Cesar says, ‘‘ do this,” he often 
ascribes what does actually take place to his own ex- 
ertions. What a mortifying reflection to an author, 
that such a reptile should guard the temple of fame. 
That, before he can lay his gift with reverence at the 
feet of the public, as before some generous and migh- 
ty monarch, this upstart thing, like a saucy minister, 
steps in, and pronounces upon its merits; so that, per- 
adventure, it never reaches the hands of our com- 
mon master. 

If I were independent of the world I should, most 
assuredly, leave off writing altogether. I detest a 
regular pack-horse author, not above mediocrity; it’s 
worse than oniony butter. A fellow with inky fin- 
gers, and a pen behind his ear and his pocket tull of 
manuscripts, who talks in regular periods, and has a 
sort of local reputation, no one can exactly tell why. 
Oh! for Aladdin’s lamp, or Cincinnatus’s taste for 
the plough. 1am so thoroughly and deeply sick of 
counting cost, and contemplating debt, that { do ever 
and anon feel sorely tempted to be dissatisfied with 
my lot. ‘Then people talk to me about patience! to 
me, a nervous, dun-hunted, dispirited author! Pa- 
tience! bah! how I hate the word. With one suit 
of clothes, and that sadly ‘* declined in the vale of 
years;” with a melancholy indefiniteness respecting 
the time and place of my next dinner; in midsum- 
mer, (think of a man’s going down out of the attic 
to see a dun, with the thermometer at ninety, and 
nothing in his pocket but his hands,) and then 
talk of patience. The fact is, it is a very excellent 
sort of a thing for a little while; for one misfortune, 
which cannot be helped, and will soon be forgotten; 
but a whole existence of it! Excuse me. Oh that 
I could shape for myself a brilliant life, no matter 
how short, to flash along, meteor-like, through this 
gloomy world, and then to flash out; and no moping, 
no duuning, no calculating, no economy, no patience, 
and no writing. What a wardrobe I would have! 
what a house! what horses—magnificent horses! 1 
love these proud, fleet creatures, with their flashin 
eyes and floating manes, and the ring of their hoots 
along the pavement. How I should skim over the 
pleasures and luxuries of life! Whata library and 
study! what busts and pictures! 


‘* Adonis painted by a running brook, 

And Cytherea all in sedges hid: 

Which seem to move and wanton with her breath, 
Even as the waving sedges play with wind!” 


Then this mountain load would be off my soul. I 
should dash abroad, everywhere, in such style, with 
a steward to keep accounts, some honest, incor- 
ruptible fellow—I like honest old family servants, 
and they are searce enough, let me say—then to Eu- 
rope, London, through all the dazzle of the metro- 
polis, then to the softness of the country; to Scotland, 
slap Walter Scott on the back; give a countryman’s 
grasp to Washington Irving, make my bow to the 
king; run through France,Germany and Switzerland; 
study a little at Rome and Greece—dear Greece and 
Byron; poor, poor Byron; one peep into Egypt, anda 
trip to Asia. I think I should enjoy a Napoleon sort 
of pride, in dating from distant places. 

Jaffa, October ninth, &e. Dear Arthar— 

Then at length I should turn my face homeward, and 
fling myself at her feet. Beautiful Lucy! 


‘* The deil he could na seaithe thee, 
Nor aught that wad belang thee; 
He’d look upon thy bonny face 

And say, ‘I canna wrang thee.’ ” 


But hark! a knock at the door—my tailor’s boy 
with a bill. Oh reality! reality! while men have in- 
voked hope, love, and fancy, why have they forgot- 
ten thee! stern, awful, inexorable divinity. And oh! 
tailors, bootmakers, and the like; surely, surely if 
you knew what unpleasant sensations those little 
pieces of paper excite in the bosoms of literary men, 
you would pause and reflect ere you detracted so 
much from the happiness of your fellow-creatures. 
How small in appearance, yet how awful in conse- 
quences! This is the advantage of truth over fiction. 
I may sit down and deseribe the bloodiest scenes of 
wo, and my reader takes it calmly, and cares noth- 
ing; but this note, with its brevity, this ‘‘ A. B. to 
C. D. debtor to one suit,” &e. how instantly it ap- 
peals to the feelings. How suddenly it dispels all 
my agreeable reveries. Tailors have much to an- 
swer tor in this world. There issomething atrocious 
in the look of aman witha bill. He eyes you, he 
lingers, he mutters: he won’t take no for an answer, 
but talks out loud before people. You can’t knock 
| him down, but swallow your perplexity; and when he 


goes out, at length, growlingly, you feel as if you 
could creep through the eye of aneedle. I wonder 
if hanging is a very disagreeable death. SxDLEY. 
THE TOOTH ACHE. 

We recollect that when labouring under a fit of 
the blues, some years since, we rashly mingled with 
a large circle of our acquaintance at an evening par- 
ty; a friend casually remarked the portentous longi- 
tude of our countenance, and exclaimed, ‘‘ Good 
Heavens! my dear fellow, what is the matter? Are 
you troubled with the tooth ache?” That fatal word 
was the signal fora general attack. It was echoed 
and re-echoed from all parts of the room, with three 
notes of admiration appended to it. Before we could 
enter into any explanation, we were surrounded b 
some dozens of officious friends of both sexes; eac 
strongly recommending a favourite remedy, as 
prompt, pleasant and effectual. 

** Here,” exclaimed Miss Thompson, pulling out 
a small phial from her reticule, ‘* is some oa of cloves; 
saturate a little cotton with it, and carefully put it 
into the hollow of the tooth, and” 

** It is not half so good as a" screamed Miss 
Johnson, an elderly maiden lady, at the same time 
thrusting towards us a piece of opium about the size 
of a pea: ‘**opium acts as a sedative, it lulls the 
pain 

“*Iv’e tried them both frequently,” said Mrs. 
Jackson, ‘‘and never knew any good result from 
either. The only sure cure for the tooth ache is a 
large blister applied behind the ear; dress it three 
days in succession with Basilican and cantharides” 


She was interrupted by little Miss Dickson—‘‘Did 
you say you never knew any good result from Ether? 
Ether is the best remedy in the world—mix it with a 
little Spirits of Nitre, and” 

‘* Pish!” said very ungallantly a gentleman pre- 
sent.—Give me a knitting needle—1 will heat it red 
hot, and then sear the nerve. I engage that the tooth 
shall never trouble him again.” 

**Scoop out the nerve with asharp pointed 
is a better remedy”—muttered Mr. 

mith, 

** Dear me,” exclaimed old Mrs. Peterson, hold- 
ing up her hands, ‘* would you commit murder and 
suicide atonce’ The best remedy for the tooth ache 
is a poultice made of onions, milk, and horse radish” 


** Fill your mouth with Cayenne Pepper and 
Brandy,” shouted Mr. Brown. 
Pi Try the application of cold steel,” said a would- 
wag. 
‘* Put some red hot ashes in a piece of paper, and 
hold it to your cheek,” said Miss Simpson. 
**Or bathe it with New England Rum,” added 
Mrs. Wilson 
** Opodeldoc is better,” said Mrs. Watson. ; 
**No!” exclaimed Miss Nelson. ‘Take a half 
sheet of letter paper—roll it up—and after setting 


§ | fire to one end, put the other end on the table—let 


it burn gradually, and by this means you will get 
some nice oil of paper, which is a sovereign” 

“ Oil of fiddlestick! If he has any nerve, let him 
try few drops of oil of vitriol,” said Mr. Jarvis. 

A medical practitioner, who was present, and who 
began instinctively to feel in his pockets at the men- 
lion of the word toothache, listened to these remarks 
with unequivocal signs of impatience. As soon as he 
could obtain a hearing he exclaimed, assuming a dic- 
tatorial tone and manner: 

** Nonsense! my experience teaches me, that of 
all the various remedies you propose, not one is ef- 
fectual; they may perhaps jroduce a temporary alle- 
viation of pain, which will afterwards return with re- 
doubled violence.—There is but one method of cur- 
ing the toothache————extraction.”? Saying which, 
to my great dismay, he brandished his tooth drawing 
instrument high in the air. Some of our kind friends 
seemed about to second his efforts in the cause of 


suffering humanity. It wasatrying moment. We, 


saw the danger of our situation, and making a despe- 
rate effort, burst through the throng of our torment- 
ors, snatched up our hat, and rushed out of the house. 
Nor did we stop until we reached ourown apartment, 
when overcome with fright and fatigue, we threw 
ourself on the bed, after having securely fastened the 
door.— Exeter News Letter. 


From the Journal of Health. 
BENE PLANT—SUMMER COMPLAINT. 


Public attention is just now being directed to the 
virtues of the bene plant, in the summer complaint 
of children, for which, in the style of exaggeration 
of the day, it is deelared to be an infallible remedy. 
One thing is infallibly certain, that whenever we hear 
any one substance in nature, be it vegetable or mi- 
neral, solid, fluid, or gaseous, called an infallible 
cure for even one complaint, without reference to 
its stages, or the difference of constitution of the per- 
sons attacked by it, such an- annunciation is exces- 
sively absurd; itis an infallible sign of knavery, when 
uttered by designing quacks, and of ignorance when 
repeated by the crowd. Itis by such exaggerated 
eulogies and false assertions that a good remedy is 
brought into disrepute. 

The virtues of the bene plant, or at least of the 
leaf, the part now used, depend solely on a simple 
mucilage, divested of any aromatic, astringent, or 
narcotic addition. A leaf, putinto a half pint tam- 
bler of = water, and stirred round, communicates 


to this latter a mucilaginous charaeter;—the liquor 


has very little taste, other than what is communieated 
by the sap or juices of any simple vegetable sub- 
stance, 

This watery infusion, of the bene leaf will no 
doubt, be of decided efficacy in diseased stomach, 
and bowels, as a mild diluent and demulcent, and 
soothing to irritated surfaces, just as the mucila 
prepared by a decoction of the inner bark of t 
slippery elm, or the pith of the sassafras is to an in- 
flamed eye. The efficacy of the infusion of bene 
leaf will also mainly depend on its being used alone, 
to the exclusion of all other drinks, and, with cer- 
tain reservations of all medicines. Another point of 
paramount importance is, to withhold mixed food 
from the child, and to be particular also on the score 
of quantity of the one simple article. 

Let people not deceive themselves in this matter. 
The bene plant has virtues in the summer complaint 
of children, and in analogous affections of adults; but 
these virtues are dependant on its simple vegetable 
juice and mucflage, virtues possessed, especially as 
regards mucilage, by many other substances, such as 
gum Arabic, the gum of plum and of cherry, flax- 
seed, marsh-mallow the bark of the slippery elm, 
the pith of sassafras, obtained from the youn 
branches, the root of the flowering fern, &c. Each 0 
these articles has been administered in disordered 
states of the stomach and digestive canal, and with 
marked advantage; and each has had its season of 
vogue, and its eulogists, as the bene plant has now. 
At the present juncture, we are treating with entire 
success, a case of cholera, with a mucilaginous drink 
of gum Arabic waters. For two or three days, noth- 
ing else whatever was taken by the patient; subse- 
quently it drinks rice water alternately with the gum 
water. 

Hippocrates and his school placed great reliance 
on barley water, as a diluent and demulcent in numer- 
ous diseases. ‘The Chinese, and many of the French 

hysicians have the most unlimited confidence in the 
Lantine virtues of rice water in cholera and dysentery. 
For ourselves we are persuaded that a large propor- 
tion, nay, the majority of cases of these diseases, in 
young and old might be prevented from making any 
progress, and would soon be removed without medi- 
cine, if the person who feels their first approach were 
to be restricted exclusively, for twenty-four hours— 
or even forty-eight hours—to rice water, making it 
both drink and medicine, and also food, and keeping 
at rest out of the sun and night air. This is a sub- 
ject on which we speak experimentally, and from 
multiplied observations. 

The above views are, it is probable, too easy and 
natural of execution for the use of the public; and 
mothers may still prefer to poison their children by 
all manner of domestic quackery and promiscuous 
feeding, consoling themselves, that they have follow- 
ed the advice of the ignorant, in place of being ad- 
rmhonished by the instructed,and been biassed by their 
own silly notions of what would gratify the child, 
despite the earnest remonstances, the unanswerable 
reasoning and arguments of their physician, whose 
direct interest it is to give them the best advice. 


LONDON POLICE. 
Mansion Hovust.—A Case of Heariless Seduction. 


A Swiss woman, named Caroline Sappie, applied 
to Akderman Cowan to assist her in recovering her 
daughter, a pretty girl, sixteen years of age, who 
had gone away from her on the 2d of June. The 
following are the circumstances under which the un- 
fortunate mother made the application: — 

Her husband, although of limited income, had 
contrived to give the girl an excellent education, to 
make her mistress of the English, French, and Ger- 
man languages, and to perfect her in the knowledge 
of music. Having heard that London was a good 
mart for musical talent, Caroline Sappie determined 
to make an experiment of her daughter’s accomplish- 
ments here, and purchased a harp, on which she 
played delightfully.—They arrived in London about 
three months ago, and went to play and sing frequent- 
ly to the neighbourhood of Leicester square, where 
in some of the French Taverns the little girl some- 
times received 30s. or 2l. in the course of a day. 
The mother, however, having two infants to attend 
to, was obliged to leave her occasionally under the 
care ofan old woman and the man who carried her ha 
from place to place; and it is believed that severa 
gentlemen, who resided in the square, were very de- 
sirous of taking advantage of her unprotected condi- 
tion. ‘The mother having occasion to go to France 
for a few days, heard, upon her return, that her 
daughter had permitted a gentleman to call upon 
her, and reproached her; upon which the girl sadden- 
ly disappeared, and never returned. 

Alderman Cowan expressed the utmost willing- 
ness to render the applicant all the assistance in his 

ower. 
' The applicant said, in broken English, that the fa- 
gitive had taken away with her the harp and six so- 
vereigns, all the money they had in the world, and 
had heartlessly lefther mother and the two babes 
without bread, or the means of getting it. 

Alderman Cowan said he believed he had seen the 
little girl, in the neighbourhood of the Royal Ex- 
change, a short time ago; and asked whether it was 
supposed she had been taken away by any man’? 

Me applicant said she had been given to under- 
stand that her daughter had dined two or three times 
with a gentleman who resided in one of the French 
hotels in Leicester square. ‘There is reason to sus- 

t thet that gentleman if he had not possession of 
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her himself, knew where she was to be found; and 
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it would be a great act of charity in him to let her 
anhappy nt know something about her, whether 
dead or alive, or in misery. The applicant, howev- 
er, had a heavier suspicion of a gentleman who was 
often on the Royal Exchange, and whose name be- 

n with an OQ. That gentleman was in the habit of 

ringing the girl religious tracts, and giving her 

ious advice; but he appeared to be rather too much 
interested about a female in her line of life, to do 
her much good., He used to call very often to see 
the family; but since the girl had disappeared, he 
never called but once, and that did not look as if his 
motives were merely charitable. 

Alderman Cowan asked the applicant whether she 
had not the means of going to her husband 

She replied in the negative. She had been seek- 
ing, with two babies ia her arms, for her daughter, 
ever since the 2d of June, and she had parted with all 
her clothes for food. Her daughter had supported 
not only her mother and two infants here, but assist- 
ed the father and three other children in France; and 
it was dreadful to rob the poor family of their enly 
means of life. She begged, for the love of God, that 
the Magistrate aad te what he could for her, for 
she was broken-hearted, and would soon be exposed 
to starvation. . 

Alderman Cowan gave directions to some of the 
police upon the subject, and the poor Swiss woman 
received relief for her present necessities from his 
humanity. He informed her, that it might perhaps 
be of advantage to her to leave her address at the 
Mansion House. She stated that she lodged at No. 
2, Rose-court, Beer-lane, Lower Thames street. 


EXTRACTS 
From late Foreign Journals received at this Office. 


Sranisa Cares.—Both in France and in England, 
the majority of persons who trequent coffee houses, 
go to read the newspapers; but in Spain, no one en- 
ters a coffee room except to sip iced water. During 
the forenoon, indeed, the doors of the cafes, except- 
ing the Fontana de Ore, are generally shut, and no- 
body is within. An Englishman, ora Frenchman, 
who is accustomed to connect with a coffee room— 
half-a-dozen public journals—organs of intelligence 
and public opinion, upon subjects connected with his 
political rights, and withthe state of his country—is 
instantly reminded onentering a Spanish coffee room 
of the country he is in; and the difference between 
the enjoyment and the want of political rights, is for- 
cibly thrust upon him. He takes up the Gaceta de 
Madrid, and finds there a royal ordinance, breath- 
ing vengeance against those who desire to be restor- 
ed to their country, and whose prayers are for its 
happiness, He turns over the leaf, and he finds 
another ordinance, declaring that the universities shall 
be closed, and education suspended, during his Ma- 
Jjesty’s pleasure; and he then looks for the comment 
upon these facts; but he looks in vain. He sees that 
his Majesty and the royal family enjoy good health; 
that the King has appointed a Bishop to one cathe- 
dral; and that the Bishop has named a Canon to an- 
other; and that the procession of St. Rosalio will is- 
sue from the convent of St. Thomas precisely at 4 
o’clock next day; but he sees not a syllable about the 
ordinances that deal out injustice or strangle im- 
provement; and he says within himself, this is the 
most wonderful country under the sun; for here in- 
tellect wields no power.” —Spain in 1830. 

A tailor who was grown tired ofa shop board, took 
a bold leap from his seat into the pulpit, where he 
soon acquired great popularity. —Elated with success, 
he attempted to convert the Dean of St. Patrick to 
the true faith. Accordingly, he introduced himself 
to Swift, saying, “ I have acommission from Heaven 
to teach you the true faith which you have so long 
abused.” ‘‘I believe you,” said Swift, ‘*as you come 
to relieve the perplexed state of my mind at this very 
instant; you are well acquainted no doubt with that 
passage in the Revelation of St. John, where he de- 
scribes a mighty angel coming down from heaven, 
with a rainbow on his head, a book open in his hand, 
and setting his right foot upon the sea, and his left 
foot upon the earth. Iam quite at a loss to calculate 
the extent of such a stride; but I know it lies imme- 
diately within the tine of your trade to tell me how 
many yards of cloth it would take te make a pair of 
breeches for that angel.” The tailor’s confusion 
could only be equalled by the precipitaney of his 
retreat. 

The name Diebitsch, as we lately observed, signi- 
fies in his native language ‘‘thievish.” On his death 
the command of the Russian army was it appears as- 
sumed by another German, whose name is ‘‘ Toll,” 
which, in the same language, means ‘‘mad!” 

Picture of England, drawn by Napoleon at St. 
Helena.—‘* After such romantic and unparalleled 

success, after having been favoured by God and by 
accidents, inthe manner you have been—after ef- 
fecting impossibilities, as | may say—effecting what 
the most sanguine mind could never have entertained 
the most distant idea of—what has England gained? 
The cordons of the allied sovereigns for Lord Cas- 
tleraegh !— When a nation has been favoured so much 
as yours has been, and misery exists in that nation, 
it is owing to the imbecility of its ministers. The 
transition from war to peace cannot explain it. It is 
of too long a continuance. England has played for 
all or nothing; she has gained all—performed won- 
ders—yet has nothing; and her people are starving, 
and worse off than they were amidst the war—while 
France, who has lost every thing, is doing well, and 
the wants of her people abundantly supplied. France 
has got fat, notwithstanding the liberal bleedings she 


has had—while England is like a man who has had 
a false momentary strength given to him by intox!- 
cating liquors, but who, after their effect ceases, 
sinks into a state of debility. I see no other way now 
to extricate you from difficulties, than by reducing 
the interest of the national debt, confiscating the 
greatest part of the revenues of the clergy, abolishing 
all the sinecures, diminishing considerably the army, 
and establishing a system of reduction altogether. 
Let those who want Priests, pay for them. Your 
sinking fund isa bubble. Suppose a heavy tax on 
absentees. It is too late now to make commercial 
treaties, the opportunity is gone; and your nation 1s 
indebted to your drivellers of ministers for all the 
calamities which will befall it, and which are to be 
entirely attributed to their criminal neglect.”— 
Hazlitt’s life of Napoleon. a 

Carrahageen or Marine Pearl Moss.—The jelly 
of the carrahageen moss is much more firm than that 
of the Iceland moss, the arrow-root, or any other 
article employed in medicine or in diet. It retains 
its gelatinous form for many weeks; whereas the jel- 
ly of the arrow-root, or Iceland moss, becomes thin 
and loses its tenacity in the course of three days.— 
Hence it may be fairly presumed that the nourish- 
ment the body receives from this jelly is more solid, 
and if it be as stated, also a peculiar corrective of 
the system, it is a valuable article of diet, not only 
in cases of pulmonary, but of mesenteric consump- 
tion, and of general debility. It not only nourishes 
the body and corrects the constitution, particularly 
the state of the glandular system, but in pulmonary 
consumption acts very beneficially in diminishing 
arterial action. Mr. Todhunter of Dublin, has late- 
ly published the following directions for using the 
carrahageen moss: ‘*Steep a quarter of an ounce of 
the moss in cold water, fora few minutes, then with- 
draw it, (shaking the water out of each sprig,) and 
boil it in a quart of new or unskimmed milk, until 
it attains the consistency of warm jelly; strain and 
sweeten it to the taste with white sugar or honey, or 
if convenient with candied Eyrngo root; should milk 
disagree with the stomach, the same pg tee of 
water may be used in lieu of it. The decoction 
made with milk is recommended for breakfast to 
consumptive patients, and that with water, will be 
found a most agreeable kind of nourishment taken at 
intervals during the day, the flavour being varied 
with lemon juice or peel, Seville orange juice, cin- 
namon, bitter almonds, or any other substance most 
congenial to the palate.”*— Monthly magazine of Me- 
dicine. 
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SELECT POETRY. | 


From the New York Mirror. 
NEW SCENES. 


New scenes are round me, and they seem to change 
The colour of my thoughts. Dark shadows pass 

Like vapours of the morning, and my heart 

Beats with the healthful pulse of early days. 

{ would that some few things which haunt my mind 
Were covered by oblivion’s sullen waves, 

And washed away forever—so that life 

Might lose its weariness, and be again 

A renovated blessing and a charm, 

Oh, it is beautiful to see the light 

Of our young dreams break through dark mists of gloom, 
And sweep them onward—tiil hope’s glorious hues, 
Like autumn-tints upon the dying leaves, 

Glow o’er the heart. 


Summer smiies once again 
As in the years gone by—its breezes play 
Upon my lightened spirits, and the wings 
Or the wild zephyrs catch each passing thought 
And bear them to deserted groves and bowers, 
Where the gay robin stops to carol forth 
His joyous lay ; while the green leaves keep time 
With gentle motion; and young buds and flowers 
Seem listening e’en in their unconscious life. 
Cease, mem’ry, cease! No further now pursue 
Past images of bliss. It is enough 
That the bright pageant long has pass’d away, 
And I am here, as in another world, 
Mixing at times amid the stranger throng 
To fly from thought, and stifle the regrets 
Which wake in solitude. 


There are some dreams, 
Some vivid dreams of life, which fade so slow 
And faintly from the mind, that years must on 
Ere they can mingle in the shades of time, 
And be forgotten. Oh, are they not dreams 
Indeed! The visions only of a day! 
Yet, would their speli were o’er me even now, 
Amidst these scenes. I could be happy still. 
I feel the power to be so in my heart. 
But then there comes a thought, a mem’ry, borne 
Sometimes upon a rustling leaf; and oft 
Upon some fragile flower, which tellsits tale, 
And dies—while still th’ unwelcome thought lives on— 
Lives, midst the stars at night, and the green grass 
By day--or in the sound of the weird winds, 
Which, in their wild mysterious wanderings, wake 
Some silent chord, and send its echoback 
From the deep, hollow past—or in the tones 
Of the low murm’ring waters, which draw in . 
The notes of life’s lost music, with their own, 
Till the whole soul issad. Away, away! 
All here is new—and I, I too am changed: 
Changed with the changing world—striving to gain 
The coldness and the apathy which chills 
The feelings at their source ; for not to feel, 
I almost think were bliss. To look on life, 


E’en with the stoic’s eye—to see the few 


In whom we trusted most, warp’d, turn’d aside, 
And not regret it. Ay,to gaze on them, 

As in their carelessness they pass us by, 

And hate not friendship’s name. 


Such are the ones 
For whom life holds out its unbroken charm— 
For whom no inward pang, beneath cold pride, 
Preys like a canker-worm upon the heart ; 
For whom no dark remembrance follows still 
The flying steps ; and casts o’er novelty, 
Visions of strange resemblance, which destroy 
Its gloss and charm ; and bring the wish, long vain, 
And yet the more intense, because ’tis vain. 
Come back, come back!—But no—I call thee not. 
*T was but a momentary thought; for thou 
Art nothing now to me. Thy heart is link’d 
To stern and fierce ambition. Go thy way. 
The past shall be like the forgotten waves 
Of the great ocean, which break on its breast, 
And sparkle for a moment in the light, 
Then mingle in the sea—leaving their place 
To others which press onward to the spot, 
Seeming with prouder swell to foam and dash 
Over their ruins—yet, in turn to lie ” 
Beneath the next. Such, such is human life. 


CROLY’S SELECT BRITISH POETS.—WELLs: 
New York. 


There are very many beautiful poetic sketches scatter- 
ed through this volume, but generally they are, (we speak 
with great diffidence) strangely selected. ‘The small num- 
ber of pieces arranged from each author, 1s sufficient to 
stamp the book imperfect,—imperfect at least in this re- 
spect, as showing the character of the Poet’s mind. Every 
piece here collected may have certain claims to admira- 
tion, and on account of their individual beauty they ap- 
pear to have been brought forward in this work. It is a 
misnomer to call this work “Beauties of the British Poets.” 
Where is Coleridge’s “Sunrise in the vale of Chamouni?” 
Where are any extracts from the “ Excursion?” Where 
are any ofShelley’s Poems? Surely the eulogist of George 
the Fourth cannot be so scrupulous as to deny Shelley a 
place among the gifted bards of his age and country.— 
And again, has Mr. Croly forgotten such aman as Profes- 
sor Wilson? We think his “City of the Plague” might 
have afforded some true specimens of the “ Beauties” of 
English poetry. We present our readers from this volume 
the following beautiful extract from Keats: 


TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 


My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drank, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-ward had sunk: 
*Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness,— 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


O, for a draught of vintage! that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, } 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth: 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the brim, 
And purple-stained mouth ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim: 


Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 

What thou amongst the leaves have never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 

Here, Where men sit and hear each other groan, 
Where palsy shake a few,sad, last gray hairs, 
Where youth grows pale, and spectre thin, and dies! 

Where but to think is to be full of sorrow, 

And leaden eyed despairs, 
Where beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new love pine at them beyond to-morrow, 


Away! away! for I will fly to thee 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards: 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 

And haply the queen moon is on her throne, 

Clustered around by all her starry fays ; 

But here there is no light, 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways. 


I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess, each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast fading violets covered up in leaves ; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk-rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves, 


Darkling I listen: and formanyatime_, 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Called him soft names, in many’a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstacy! 
Still would’st thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Thou wast not born for death, immortal Bird! 
No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown: 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heart of Ruth, when, sick for home, 
She stood in tears amid the alien corn; 
The same that oft-times hath 
Charmed magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 

To toll me back from thee to thy sole self! 
Adieu ! the fancy cannot cheat so well 

As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 

Adieu ! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side ; and now "tis buried deep 

In the next valley glades ; 

Was ita vision or a waking dream? 
Fied is that music:—Do I wake or sleep? 


MARRIED, 

At Point Breeze, near Bordentown, N. J. on Thursda 
eer the 11th inst. by John Graham, Esq. Mr. LEWI 
MARIE, of, Mexico, to Miss EULALIE HONORINA, 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Mauroy, of the former place. 

On Tuesday, the 16th inst. by the Rev. Michael Hurley, 
Dr. LEWIS ROPER, to Miss SARAH WILLIAM ANN, 
daughter of the late Capt. Wm. Glover, all of this city. 

On the 14th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Morton, the Rey. 
JOAB G. COOPER, of Philadelphia, to Miss CATHA. 
RINE M‘QUEEN, of New York. 

On the 15th instant, by the Rev. Mr. O‘Donohugh, Mr. 
PATRICK DEARDON, to Mrs. SHAY, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 18th inst. bythe Rev. Dr. M‘Au- 
ley, WM. C. COATES, to SARAH ANN, daughter of 

m. Worrell, Esq. of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 18th inst. by the Rev. Dr. M*Au- 
ley, JOSEPH P. WOOD, to MARY, daughter of Wm. 

orrell, Esq. both of this city. 

On Thursday, the 18th instant, by the Rev. Horatio F. 
Jones, Mr. ACHTLLES LARGE, to Miss ANN HUZZARD, 
of Delaware county, Pa. . 

On the 18th inst. by B. W. Richards, Esq. WILLIAM 8. 
WAINWRIGHT, merchant, of this city, to SARAH, 
daughter of Samuel Church, of Moorestown, N. J. 

On the 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. RICHARD 
= TEST, to Miss MARY LIPPINCOTT, both of this 
city. 

_On the 13thinst. by B. W. Richards, Esq. Mayor, of the 
city of Philadelphia, HENRY GARNEAU, M. D. of St. 
Paul’s Bay, Lower Canada, to Mrs. MARY VIRGINIA 
GERMAIN, late of Quebec. 

On the 18th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop White, Mr. 
JAMES MURRAY, to Miss MARY THORP, both of this 


city. 

On Thursday, 18th inst, in St. Michael's church Tren- 
ton, New Jersey, by the Rev. Dr. Beasley, PRINCE LU- 
CIEN MURAT, second son of Joachim Murat, the late ex 
king) of Naples, to CAROLINA GEORGINA, youngest 
— of the late Major Thomas Frazer, of South Caro- 
ina. 

In Stoughton, in July last, Mr. EDWARD CAPEN, to 
Mrs. MARY ALLEN; we are informed that he and three 
younger brothers have had twelve lawful wives, and 23 
children, 17 of whom are now living, and their 12 wives 


have had 18 husbands, and 31 children, 23 of whom are 
supposed to be living. 


DIED; 


On the 16th inst. at Burlington, N. J. CHAS. CHAUN- 
CEY, aged 22, only son of Charles Chauncey, Esq. 

On Monday, AUGUSTA HARRIET, infant daughter of 
John Stille, Jr. 

At Louisville, Ky. on the 24th ult. of pulmonary con- 
sumption, Mr. JACOB KEFFER, aged 39 years, formerly 
of this city. 

Died, on Saturday morning, the 13th instant, ELIZA. 
BETH ADELINE, youngest daughter of William M. 
Duncan, Esquire. 

In New York, on Sunday morning, JOHN MORTIMER, 
late of this city. He was seized’ with a fit of Apoplexy, 


while taking a salt water bath, and expired almost im- 
mediately. 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 


New Hampshire.—Lucian Harper, P. M., Derry, Rock- 

ingham county. 

ermont.—J. P. Fairbanks, P M., St. Johnsbury. G. 
W. Furber, P. M., Corners, Weatherfield. George B. 
Manser, Williston, Chittenden co. 

Massachusetts.—R. P. & C. Williams, Boston. S. B. 
Smith, New Brunswick. S. Bowles, Springfield. Charles 
Whipple, Newburyport. 

Connecticut.—.John Russell, Hartford. Editor of the 
Sentinel, Middletown. John C. Ambler, Bethichem. 

New York.— Thomas H. Jackson & Co. 420 Pearl street, 
NM. York. C. T. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman, 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P. M., Troy. A.S. Green, Waterstown. Samuel 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D. C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Har- 
ris, Ballstown. Abraham Dayton, Rensselaerville, Albany. 
Nathaniel Carpenter, Meudon, Monroe co. 

New Jersey.—Joseph Justice, Trenton. Stephen Congar, 
Newark. 

Pennsylvania.— Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. A. J. Jones, 
Harrisburg. D. Longnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp 
hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty. Thomas R. Getiys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph S. Large 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P. M., 
Cambria, R. W. Middleton, Editor of the Star, Gettysburg. 

Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. W. Ritchie, 
New Castle. 

Maryland,—John H. Naf, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras. Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis. 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick co. J.P. Bell, Port Tobacco, 
Charles co. 

Virginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Culpepper. W. 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas RK. Hampton, Brentsville. 
James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Hunters- 
ville, Pocahontus co. John D,. Lee, Winchester. 

District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 

North Carolina.—E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. Kinnith 
M' Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladencounty. Walker Anderson, 
Hillsboro’. 

South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Du 
reya, Charleston. 

Georgia.—John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 

Kentucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Louisville. E. W. Murphy, 
Manchester. 

Ohio.—C. D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaac N. Whiting, 
Worthington. L. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. t- 
chael N. Ammen, Georgetown. John Wright, Scipio, Se- 
neca co. James Wells, P. M., Sidney, Shelby co. Edson B. 
Olds, Circleville. G. Williamson, Cincinnati. 

Tennessee.— Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. H. Langtry, 
Columbia. 
ee Powel, Tuskaloosa. P. T. Posey, Hunts- 
ville. 

Indiana.—Amir § Lodge, Madison. Lewis H. Sands, 
P. M., Green Casile. Walter B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris, 
Jefferson county. 

[llinois.— Wm. B. Wilson, Coffeetown, Wabash county. 
Moses Thomas, P, M., Union. 

W. Punchard, P.M., Fleetwood. Osborn 
Jeffers, P. M., Port Gibson. John Harmon, P. M., Belmont. 
Andrew Mayenwalk, P. M., Washington. 

Missouri.—John Gano Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana. 

Louisiana.— James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


a> Checks, Cards, Handbills, and Printine of every 


description executed with neatness,accuracy and despatch, 
at this office. 
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